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TIC 
Monthly United S Foreign Trad 
7 
onthty Unite tates Foreign lrade 
RCE Prepared by International Economic Analysis Division, Office of International Trade 
The statistical data on United States trade, Distribution of exports by areas and coun- 
derived from figures compiled by the Bureau tries is generally according to country of 
n. of the Census, show total trade, distribution Statistics of World Trade ultimate destination; classification is by 
ral Bldg. of trade by areas and leading countries, and country of consignment if destination is not 
trade in principal commodities. They in- The regular quarterly feature known. Imported goods are credited to the 
First St. clude revisions issued through March 1952. Sietintinn at Wad Trade World country in which the products are mined, 
i. Export figures by continent and country Trade Revi hich 1 d grown, or manufactured. Countries with 
higan St, are not total exports but exports exclusive ade view, Ww 1C: wou nor- which average exports in the recent periods 
2 of those items designated for omission from mally appear in this issue, has been amounted to $50,000,000 or imports to 
on ae country figures by present security regula- postponed, and will be published in $25,000,000 on an annual basis, and a few 
tions. These items are referred to as “special the issue of June 30. That issue countries having smaller trade, are shown 
h category” exports. All country data have will show imports and exports of all separately. Generally, the countries that are 
ope & been adjusted to exclude exports of items foreign countries of the world for less important in the trade are covered in con- 
Baca “3 sored “special category” class as of January which information is available, pean By area totals but are not shown 
2 Total exports and figures for selected areas through March 1952. Import figures cover foreign merchandise 
st 43d St. include “special category” exports. Com- received in the United States Customs area. 
2, Okla. modity figures include “special category” Values are those reported at foreign port of 
broadway items, except as noted. export, and, therefore, exclude insurance, 
Export commodity groupings are in accord- with the exception of supplies destined to transportation, and other charges incident to 
. 15th St. ance with the January 1952 edition of Sched- United States Armed Forces abroad for their arrival in the United States. General im- 
"_ ule B statistical classification except iron own use. Civilian supplies sent to occupied ports represent merchandise entered imme- 
stant an and steel-mill products which are shown on areas through United States Armed Forces, diately upon arrival into merchandising or 
the basis of the 1949 Schedule B and ad- Mutual Defense Assistance Program ship- consumption channels plus commodities en- 
— vanced manufactures of metals which are ments, OEEC, and other aid and relief ship- tered into bonded customs warehouses for 
7 defined in footnote 15. Import groupings ments are included as well as commercial storage. Imports for consumption are mer- 
a, are in accordance with the January 1949 issue exports. Values are f. a. s. port of export. candise entered immediately upon arrival 
a of Schedule A. The two general types—Cash-purchase, or into merchandising or consumption channels 
- : The export figures cover all merchandise commercial, and foreign aid and relief—are plus withdrawals from bonded customs 
rrison St, shipped from the United States Customs area not available separately. warehouse for consumption. 
* 
ice Annes . 
UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 
ells Ave 
1951 1952 January-March 
Main St ‘ ; : 
1952 _ ne me eer ba 
— March Septem- Novem- | Decem- 
‘arket St. March | April May co } | October ‘é he || ee January | February 1951 | 1952 
, Utah _ eemeen Renan - mas SceCEREEAA! (EREEAUREANN VRRGCOEREE WESTERARRTRER GIMENO ‘daisies mec 
2d St. S. VALUE 
Calif. | 
jarket St Exports, including reexports ! thous. of dol__|1, 415, 954 |1, 285, 219 |1, 370, 339 |1, 354, 259 ||1, 231, 747 1, 151, 890 |1, 386, 373 |1, 437, 737 1,280, 439 1, 329, 495 |3, 334,945 | 3, 995, 889 
Exports, United States merchandise !_____ _ __do___-|1, 402, 806 ]1, 266, 113 |1, 352, 838 |1, 340, 107 ||1, 221, 599 |1, 144, 360 |1, 376, 219 |1, 428, 019 |1, 237, 874 |1, 316,836 |3, 285,660 | 3, 957, 516 
General imports ; do__. 962, 529 }1, 101,459 |1, 032,997 |1, 017,662 || 721,206 | 833,568 | 818, 464 800, 424 921,625 | 892, 267 13,034,942 | 2,776, 421 
Bull St. Imports for consumption . do 971, 630 |1,035,090 | 966, 008 945, 753 ! 746,018 | 872,459 826, 931 800, 271 | 914, 896 901,031 }2, 962,746 | 2, 787, 557 
a INDEXES | | 1] 
art House 
Exports, United States merchandise: | 1 | | 
: Value - ...-----1936-38= 100 576 519 | 555 550 501 469 565 586 | 508 540 449 541 
ction Unit value nay do. 207 206 210 212 | 202 202 203 208 | 206 207 202 7 
Quantity_____- eae Re ee 278 253 | 265 260 249 232 279 281 | 246 | 261 223 262 
Imports for consumption: | 
Jalue : 3 ; ae RAE 474 505 471 461 | 364 425 403 390 | 446 | 439 482 453 
Unit value ; cee: “oe, 302 302 309 311 307 301 298 | 299 300 | 298 295 300 
Quantity............ ee 157 167 | 152 | 148 | 118 141 135 | 131 | 149 147 163 151 
| Zz “A : a | 24, 
States UNITED STATES TRADE BY AREAS AND COUNTRIES 
, D.C. MeL Pew: PEA CS eS : 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING REEXPORTS 
Total, including “special category’. thous. of dol__|1, 415, 954 |1, 285, 219 |1,370, 339 |1, 354, 259 ||1, 231, 747 11, 151, 888 |1, 386,373 |1, 437, 737 |1, 250, 439 |1, 329, 495 |3, 334, 946 | 3, 995, 889 
| es aa takes -do....| 242,777 | 236,594 | 270,050 | 264,434 |} 211, 442 27,908 | 220,824 | 193,406 | 204,555 | 222,349] 635,074 | 9, 680 
American Republics. s __..do_.-.| 354,247 | 332,813 | 318,269 | 310,432 || 307,466 | 269,517 | 342,603 | 356,057 | 287,231 | 332,991] 856, 218 974, 470 
OEEC (ERP) countries 2_- -- ----d0....| 430,727 | 387,171 | 421,311 | 485,728 || 394,466 | 380,176 | 434,767 | 471,740 | 419,405 | 393, 522 |1, 051,751 | 1, 243, 654 
Other Europe... .- myer “SR ee fs 27,427 | 22,582 23,045 21,697 | 21,705 | 22,202| 25,980 | 19,253 | 19,906 62,843 | 65, 271 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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UNITED STATES TRADE BY AREAS AND COUNTRIES—Continued 
1951 1952 January-M irch ; 
1952 - ~~ 
Item March Qa, , ' 
March A pril May ; — October Novem- Decem- January February 1951 1952 
eT ber ber : - 
EXPORTS,INCLUDING REEXPORTS—Con | GE 
Total, including ‘‘special category’’—Continued Total gene 
OEEC (ERP) dependencies thous. of dol 56, 014 42, 292 40, 477 44, O88 45, 995 30, 443 18, 642 54, 516 39, 054 52, 636 102, 155 147, 704 } Other 
Other areas do 306, 077 258, 922 297, 650 226, 532 250, 680 222, 139 317, 245 336, 036 280, 942 308, 092 626, 906 895, 110 | Northe 
“Special category’’ exports ; do 149, 274 135, 563 119, 306 72, 876 124, 661 108, 602 140, 075 110, 998 112, 741 136, 269 336, 520 398, 284 Southe 
Type I ie es ‘4 do 119, 665 113, 309 101, 849 150, 583 99, 502 85, 841 109, 241 78, 866 88, ORS 286, 767 315, 148 South 
Type Il ; = ‘ do 29, 609 22, 254 17, 457 22, 293 25, 159 22, 761 30, 834 32, 132 24, 652 49, 753 83, 136 Europ 
Total, excluding “special category” do 1, 266, 681 }1, 149, 657 |1, 251,033 (1, 181,383 || 1, 107, 086 |1, 043, 287 |1, 246, 298 | 1,326, 739 |1, 137, 699 (1, 2, 998, 426 | 3, 597, 605 Asia * 
Northern North America. do : 231, 927 263, 713 255, 641 200, 263 214, 669 208, 048 180, 640 192, 265 20 622, 548 623, 408 Ocean 
Southern North America do f 163, 047 149, 134 140, 067 136, 478 131, 348 155, 955 155, 024 136, 049 149, 414 $12, 853 2 Africa 
South America . ‘ do 201, 456 174, 330 172, 143 174, 180 77, 214 133, 848 187, 113 205, 633 152, 702 188, 427 2, i 
Europe 2 ‘ do 370, 718 326, 618 390, 941 374, 381 332, 620 351, 042 384, 105 4145, 003 385, 849 338, 971 1,095,538 | 
Asia ? do 209, 234 185, 238 210, 968 168, 368 180, 280 159, 108 230, 135 255, 041 201, 878 234, 403 469, 155 5.515 § 
Oceania do 29, 195 18, 312 16, 281 9, 780 21, 754 19, 068 34, 577 34, 020 20, 610 22 43, 747 72, 604 Canada 
Africa do 71, 130 50, 184 47, 853 58, 965 58, 477 34, 204 46, 365 51, 379 48, 346 55, 557 120, 067 75, 033 American 
Mexic 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE | Centr: 
E} 
Canada thous. of dol 231, 922 263, 698 255, 597 200, 208, 047 180, 639 192, 265 203, 655 622, 439 | G 
American Republics, total do 322, 236 307, 994 300, 574 298, 327,314 342, 626 273, 882 321, 392 830, O88 Cuba 
Mexico J : do 60, 226 61, 916 60, 951 59, 538 62, 850 63, 340 55, 454 54, 526 156, 416 Domi 
Central American Republics : do 22, O82 19, 796 18, 936 16, 20, 473 22, 717 20, 150 21, 055 54, 090 62, 903 Haiti 
E) Salvador...........- do 4, 665 4, 032 3, 678 3, 3, ; 3, 468 3, 665 3, 126 10, 809 10, 166 Argen 
Guatemala...__._. : do 5, 216 4,113 3, 764 2, a3 3, 963 3, 387 3, 401 12, 931 10, 562 Boliv! 
eee do 2, 885 2, 704 2, 668 3, 3, 3 4, 503 3, 695 3, 301 7, 299 11, 057 Brazil 
Panama, Republic of_. do 4, 096 3, 989 3, 982 3, 4,§ 4, 976 4, 699 6, 237 11,317 16, 352 Chile 
Cuba... : ere do 59, 705 48, 834 40, 752 38, 48, § 44, 168 39, 865 49, 409 150, 884 137, 972 Colon 
Argentina etiiiaiiiass do 16, 333 19, 010 20, 23 19, 7: 21,! 18, 878 14, 750 14, 143 46, 231 | 44, 031 Feua 
Bolivia . - do 4,524 3, 760 3, 349 2 2, 2 3, 306 2, 582 2, 784 10, 214 Peru 
Brazil_..._. : do 49, 956 45, 919 54, 610 74, : 71, 073 81, 924 57, 904 75, 329 131, 698 Urug 
Chile oe do_. 16, 538 13, 277 16, 218 ll, 12, 641 | 19, 346 10, 460 11, 928 35, 308 Venei 
Colombia do 19, 063 22, 250 20, 788 17, 18, 949 20, 256 15, 722 | 20, 957 50, 145 Netherlar 
Peru 4 ada do 9,779 9, 634 9, 710 8 8, 906 | 9, 908 8, 924 9, 372 25, 971 
Uruguay " do 7, 660 7, 157 6, 335 6 6, 857 | 7,190 4, 969 4, 954 24, 169 € 
Venezuela do 46, 182 45, 535 38, 487 32. 40, 122 | 39, 235 33, 620 43, 450 118, 342 125, 346 
Netherlands Antilles , 5 do 6, 953 4, 737 4,935 6 6, 942 6, 890 6, 621 | 7, 566 15, 359 20, 586 | OEEC ( 
Austr 
EUROPE Belgi 
Fran 
OEEC (ERP) countries, total ‘5 thous. of dol 354, 152 298, 203 368, 082 350, 570 311, 366 361, 696 419, 996 308, 819 322, 074 813,001 | 1,045,045 | West 
Austria _..do 7, 840 9, 134 12, 656 13, 311 4, 4, 371 13, 641 7, 287 13, 287 25, 809 28,414 | Gree 
Belgium - . é do__. 33, 879 30, 291 32, 092 27, 338 31, 40, 685 52, 780 34, 587 27, 955 84, 226 96, 421 Italv 
Denmark as leew 7, 224 7, 167 6, 259 5, 6, 856 4,3 5, 723 7, 861 14, 886 20, 808 Neth 
France ‘ . 42, 688 41, 325 36, 549 32, 40, 812 41, 079 29, 308 82, 705 113, 075 Norv 
West Germany °- do 40, 741 44, 206 40, 158 49, 47, 482 55, 2¢ 63, 134 7, 136 121, 365 151, 011 Port 
Greece ‘telapadiniia 8, 183 13, 871 10, 742 4, 7, 096 8, 640 7, 604 8, 468 24, 838 24, 256 Swec 
Ireland oe s ‘ do__. 5, 585 3, 58: 4, 876 5, 463 2, 5, 368 4, 064 6, 700 4,874 12, 359 17, 159 Swit: 
Italy ‘ “a CPsane 46, 995 44, 338 62, 465 72, 198 20 34, 723 44,119 41,611 40, 372 113, 904 Turk 
Netherlands - _.do 25, : 20, 691 34, 198 28, 893 18 26, 867 33, 811 33, 102 25, 776 55, 660 Unit 
Norway i do 7, 079 9, 396 8, 432 9 7,448 6, 466 9, 047 8, 117 19, 156 | Spain 
Portugal _ do... 4, 243 1, 631 3, 370 4, 204 2 3, 548 5, 286 5, | 3, 178 6, 926 Finland 
Sweden = | ho 13, 757 10, 629 8, 651 5, 387 11 14, 640 13, 610 15, 619 10, 149 26, 508 Yugosla\ 
Switzerland oa do... 16, 592 17, 73 15, 002 16, 995 17 17, 752 18, 955 11, 951 | 13, 553 45, 674 | Soviet B 
Turkey aa 5, 460 6, 808 5, 650 6, 764 3, 617 4, 274 6, 735 5, 496 6, 686 4, 703 14, 340 16,849 Czec 
United Kingdom a 7 do 87, 006 63, 515 69, 496 56, 423 97,170 99, 809 96, 012 103, 044 78, 393 75, 810 161, 048 241, 208 Pola 
Spain ; e ‘ , c _.do 3, 645 6, 196 3, 277 7, 233 12, 171 10, 722 11, 422 10, 757 8, 093 3, 637 16, 357 15, 375 U.S 
Finland oa . . ae 4, 691 2, 995 1, 801 1, 844 3, 247 4,155 4, 938 3, 982 3, 861 5, 887 6,175 14, 439 
>) |, aes x _— do_._. 7,314 16, 210 17, 063 12, 725 5, 261 6, 214 5, 473 9, 583 4,709 6, 676 36, 365 18, 699 
Soviet Bloc’ . . do 39 374 219 769 95 17 39 96 58 139 1, 335 236 
Czechoslovakia ” : . et 15 278 135 85 15 l 4 15 10 1 622 26 Western 
Poland : iota : a 20 66 29 44 61 14 35 68 | 17 77 416 114 Iran 
U.S.8.R see : ..do 2 2 4 l (x) (x) ; 5 | 5 2 24 9 Kuv 
' aut 
ASIA AND OCEANIA Far Eas 
Afgt 
Western Asia, total__. thous. of dol 24,114 21, 843 30, 809 20, 639 26, 417 20, 469 22, 030 30, 537 27, 316 27, 545 72, 530 78, 976 Brit 
[ran Wal t ¥ ‘ do 2, 048 2, 402 6, 065 2, 807 3, 580 2.612 1, 740 1, 361 1, 283 1,474 10, 0O8 4, 806 Cev 
Israel and Palestine x - 5, 712 &, 095 11, 459 6, 701 7, 993 7, 227 3, 831 13, 805 12, 549 9, 393 30, 520 27,654 | Chi 
Saudi Arabia re 8, 746 2, 994 3, 413 3, 556 4,834 4,631 7, 535 6, 498 7,653 6, 890 7, 349 23, 289 Indi 
Far East, total___. ssiualie G0..«< 214, 315 181, 708 196, 440 157, 509 175, 616 157, 707 242, 682 258, 524 195, 171 229, 656 440, 372 639, 143 Ind 
British Malaya- -_. ae 3 792 4,304 5, 462 4, 274 4, 887 3 648 5, 139 5, 047 3, 884 4, 002 13, 413 11,678 | Japs 
Ceylon i do 2, 567 1, 696 1, 747 3, 063 1, 741 969 2, 012 1, 915 1, 481 1, 870 2, 865 5, 918 Pak 
China, including Manchuria ce do ah (y) | Phil 
Hong Kong “a . do 2, 656 2, 223 3, 597 1, 997 2, 185 2, 846 2, 812 2, 526 3, 750 7,017 | Tha 
India seins ; 3 do._. 61, 915 30, 978 30, 800 33, 940 39, 186 74, 626 77, 648 74, 919 74, 475 198, 436 Aus 
Indonesia om << 12, 449 18, 368 5, 15, 327 16, 225 7,177 12, 421 12, 403 11, 786 34, 578 Nev 
Japan ‘ do 50, 355 67, 903 3, 16 51, 122 40, 845 58, 122 55, 307 51, 942 146, 879 
Korea, Republic of § do... 6, 951 1, 213 4, 261 773 5, 340 4,723 8, 375 | 9, 403 23, 606 
Pakistan... : - ‘ do 4, 969 2, 553 1, 952 4, 665 2, 236 3, 401 4,711 15, 992 
Philippines, Republic of . do 25, 262 24, 107 27, 241 24, 026 27, 044 32, 579 41, 028 73, 870 Belgian 
Thailand (Siam) - --- sea lias do 4, 836 3. 703 5, 806 4, 305 3, 813 4,143 5, 866 | | 15, 966 Egypt 
Taiwan Hel : «J do. 4, 494 2, 382 976 2, 637 3, 879 5, 654 4, 385 55 19, 844 Liberia 
Australia : ~ ..do. 20, 917 15, 156 13, 077 8, 189 14, 264 24, 660 26, 017 | 17, 234 56, 689 Wester! 
New Zealand = a do 7, 802 2, 600 2, 803 683 4, 320 8, 279 7, 626 4, 402 14, 040 Union ¢ 
AFRICA Sterling 
Algeria... . — ......-thous. of dol 3, 844 1, 543 1, 956 1,715 2, 037 1,814 1, 381 1, 146 2, 874 1, 621 3, 588 8, 339 : 
Belgian Congo : pens! Rey 7, 056 4,995 4,373 5, 814 7, 164 2. 599 5, 721 5, 596 1, 686 8, 529 13, 852 17, 271 
Egypt . Se i ae 7, 889 4, 446 4,794 8, 078 10, 624 7, 534 5, 609 4, 033 7,718 5, 757 14, 743 21, 364 
French Moroceo Rea . do 6, 899 2 987 1, 968 2, 707 2, 416 2 O75 2, 181 3,338 4, 091 3,051 6, 083 14, 042 2 
Liberia... .-- ae = do 2, 855 6, 753 996 852 572 353 970 1, 020 499 7,319 14, 492 10, 673 
Union of South Africa F do. 29, 043 19, 192 24, 56s 29, O89 25, 482 13, 859 18, 872 21, 503 22, 166 17, 416 42, 493 68, 625 
Western British Africa, tota] ®__.........__..do 1, 544 1, 291 1,370 1, 433 1,354 582 1, 645 2,417 1,650 1, 948 3, 648 5, 142 
Western French Africa, total 1°___ — 2, 244 2, 307 1, O77 2, 398 1, 875 535 2,944 3, 208 1,13 2, 573 4, 934 5, 948 Crude 
Pies seni . : Inc 
Sterling area countries !!_ -. — ee 242, 567 159, 852 177, 762 160, 209 208, 926 198, 093 256, 157 274, 684 216, 183 223, 857 395, 954 682, 608 
GENERAL IMPORTS —— 
n 
Total general imports... ..thous, of dol 962, 529 |1, 101,459 |1,032,997 1,017, 662 721, 206 818, 464 800, 424 921, 625 892, 267 13, 034,942 | 2, 776, 421 
Canada - : do 195, 490 190, 811 191, 604 202, 098 171, 259 199, 668 190, 045 187, 046 177, 063 559, 599 
American Republics. : ..d0 292, 735 363, 559 303, 33 291, 558 208, 149 260, 158 249, 594 293, 254 287, 913 {1, 873, 908 Manu 
OEEC (ERP) countries ? eed ---40....| 153, 565 188, 103 171, 707 177, 550 140, 734 146, 980 143, 644 158, 838 141, 716 454, 118 In 
Other Europe.. 7 do__. 14, 504 22, 162 17, 611 18, 704 9, 909 16, 585 14, 435 16, 752 12, 062 62, 193 43, 318 
OEEC (ERP) dependencies. -- sande 133, 385 103, 501 91, 959 87, 815 65, 263 67, 202 63, 523 98, 431 99, 158 293, 792 330, 973 
See footnotes at end of table. Se 
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S95, 110 
3YS, 284 
315, 148 
83, 136 
597, 605 
623, 40K 
442, 999 
542, 585 
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175, 0383 
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045, 045 
28, 414 
96, 421 
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113, 075 


18, 699 
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114 
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682, 608 


776, 421 
559, 599 
873, 903 
454, 118 

43, 318 
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330, 979 
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GENERAL IMPORTS 


Total general imports 
Other areas 
Northern North America 
Southern North America 
South America 
Europe ° 


Continued 


Asia - 
Oceania 
Africa 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada 
American Re publics, total 
Mexico 


Central American Republics. 
FE] Salvador 
Guatemala 

Cuba 

Dominican Republic 

Haiti 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Feuador 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Netherlands Antilles 


EUROPE 


OEEC (ERP 
Austria 
Belgium 
France 
West Germany ° 
Greece 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey 
United Kingdom 

Spain 

Finland 

Yugoslavia 

Soviet Bloc 7 
Czechoslovakia 
Poland 
U.S.S.R 


countries, total 


ASIA AND OCEANIA 


Western Asia, total_- 
Iran 
Kuwait 
Saudi Arabia 
Far East, total 
Afghanistan 
British Malaya 
Ceylon 
China, including Manchuria 
India 
Indonesia 
Japan 
Pakistan 
Philippines, Republic of 
Thailand (Siam) 
Australia 
New Zealand 


AFRICA 


Belgian Congo 

Egypt 

Liberia 

Western British Africa, total 
Union of South Africa 


Sterling area countries 


EcONOMIC CLASSES 
Crude materials 
Indexes: Value 
Unit value 
j Quantity 
Crude foodstuffs 
Indexes: Value 
Unit value* 
Quantity 
Manufactured foodstuffs 
Indexes: Value 
Unit value* 
Quantity 


See footnotes at end of table. 


June 9, 1952 


thous. 


thous. 
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thous. of dol 
do 
_do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do. 


thous. of do] 
do 
do 
do 
do 
_do_. 


thous. ef dol 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


of dol 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


of dol 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 


thousands of dollars 


1936-38 = 100 
do 


do 


thousands of dollars 


1936-38 = 100 
do 
do_. 


thousands of dollars 
1936-38 = 100... 


~“ % 
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STATES 
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March 


79 
v2 


19, 


mror 


13, 


10, 


12, 


193, 


188, 


175, 3 


63, 


ho 


, 850 
195, 
138, 
177, 
169, 
184, 
21, 


588 
OR6 
651 
630 
434 
286 








, 097 


397 


, 0O8 


787 
832 


906 








March 


233, 323 
190, 835 
129, 909 
252, 298 
210, 421 


199, 493 | 


51, 420 
67, 082 








4, 361 
291 


, 241 


15, 870 


227, 197 


TED 


173, 226 
311 
270 
115 
123, 998 
1, O84 
209 

519 | 


535 
195 
27 


TRADE 


75, 166 | 


April 


256, 785 
191, 769 
118, 278 
201, 795 
190, 489 
198, 512 

62, 696 

69, 457 


191, 604 
303, 331 
29, 124 


27,672 


41, 289 
3, 146 
1, 867 

32, 845 | 
3, 925 

64, 456 

27, 584 | 





171, 707 
2,910 
21, 243 
26, 390 
18, 217 
1,953 | 
13, 229 
10, 474 
3, 056 
2,163 
6,744 
11, 921 
&, 913 
42, 598 
7, 384 
2, 345 
2, 218 
5, 663 
2, 146 


2, 207 


18, O84 
3, 699 





STATES COMMODITY 


BY 


May 


239, 937 


202, 106 





76, 227 


y aed 


202, 098 





177, 550 
2,018 
19, 319 
28, 066 
21,414 
2, 210 
10, 967 
10, 099 
8, 216 
1, 796 
7, 673 
10, 165 
6, 786 
45,712 
4,091 
8, 354 
1, 243 
5, 016 
2,116 
896 
1,625 


10, 020 
62, 017 
790 


6, 933 
12, 936 
2, 580 
20, 493 


12, 697 


216, 415 


203, 953 
366 
278 
132 

, 880 
1, 206 

217 
555 
71, 443 
509 
210 
243 


195] 


Septem- 
ber 


, 892 
1, 896 
5, 948 
2, 743 
50, 792 

0, 244 
23, 547 
26, 035 
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140, 734 


uo 
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16, 481 
16, 335 
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oN es 
S 
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1, 468 





whe 
= 


129, 491 


207, 569 
372 
237 
157 | 
106, 297 
930 
213 
436 
65, 570 | 
467 
185 


253 | 


AREAS AND COUNTRIES 


October 


127, 346 
218, 308 
90, 174 
193, 079 | 
150, 838 
120, 084 
20, 676 
40, 409 


217, 924 
264, 926 
26, 426 
8, 382 
385 

4, 023 








1,378 | 
18, 480 
19, 389 
14, 369 

1, 510 
17, 381 

8, 697 
14, 918 


5, 425 


9, 227 

660 
4, 620 
3, 000 
9, 699 


128, 046 


EXPORTS * 


272, 498 | 
489 
237 
206 | 

98, 249 | 
859 | 
217 | 
396 | 

61, 709 
439 | 
182 | 
241 | 


Novem- 
ber 


127, 871 
199, 684 
88, 491 
188, 689 
163, 613 
126, 527 
13, 801 
37, 660 


199, 668 
260, 158 
27, 152 
8, 747 
487 


146, 980 
2, 452 
15, 504 
13, 635 
17, 003 
623 

12, 364 
8, 030 





4,456 | 


2, 079 
5, 727 
13, 180 
6, 269 
40, 318 
3, 690 


4, 674 | 


3, 744 
4,476 


570 | 


616 
3, O88 


9, 476 
1, 482 


1, 649 | 


582 
130, 851 
4 

26, 479 
2, 904 
2,719 
18, 352 
17, 297 
15, 894 
710 

15, 882 


13, 104 | 


9, 600 
4,025 


4, 645 
812 
2, 390 


6,417 | 


11, 002 


132, 849 


299, 469 
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39, 183 
190, 050 
93, 180 
7,449 
158, 151 
, 535 
29, 093 
34, 967 
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336, 3% 


109, 22: 


69, 





1952 


January 


167, 304 
187, 047 
127, 586 
189, 645 





187, 046 
293, 254 
41, 169 
23, 549 
5, 713 
9, 983 
30, 577 
6, 028 
4, 709 
8, 294 
2, 280 
69, 828 
22, 246 


4 

5, ¢ 

3, 821 
3, 








, 350 
458 
255 


180 


1,121 
222 
504 
406 
430 
178 
242 


60, 





136 | 


February 





177, 063 
287, 913 
36, 177 
34, 845 
14, 244 
9, 402 
82, 480 
4, 907 
3, 122 
7, 309 
2, 198 
80, 426 
13, 502 





DD rs 
SBa5 
on 








9, 226 
1,811 
2, 695 
2, 906 
173, 825 
2, 122 
39, 366 
5, 059 





14, 520 
1, 165 
17, 213 
11, 067 
16, 605 
6, 731 


7, 746 
18, 907 
1, 828 
12, 606 
10, 066 


164, 839 


228, 045 
409 

256 

159 
129, 265 
1,131 
231 

489 

74, 126 
528 

179 


| 295 








January-March 


1951 


609, 963 
529, 374 
374, 710 
709 969 
577, 262 
591, 999 | 
82, 762 
168, 868 


Ja) 
ps 
i_>~ 
J 1 
-_ 


-_ 
—t 
anh b 
= ie 
ee 

Roo 


@ 
Fs 
= 


18, 843 | 
270, 988 

47,022 

89, 787 | 
10, 434 | 
12, 260 
84, 885 
81, 770 
48, 143 


514, 297 | 
6, 360 | 
65, 074 
80, 978 
51, 523 | 
9, 762 | 
39,172 
31, 196 
13, 330 
6, 576 
26, 100 
33, 967 
28, 619 
112, 474 | 
24, 220 
12, 990 
5, 752 
19, 231 
9, 217 
3, 371 
5, 709 | 


44,714 
11, 157 
8, 323 
7,141 | 
630, 046 
6, 261 
126, 756 | 
22, 472 | 
24, ORY 
84, 632 
78, 608 | 
4, 501 
16, 996 
82, 407 
38, 415 
63, 628 
18, 400 | 


14, 550 

5, 348 
14, 467 
53, 387 
46, 343 


585, 194 


493, O71 
295 
263 
112 
317, 528 
926 
203 | 
456 
191, 395 
454 
188 
242 


514, 510 
559, 702 
397, 485 
545, 191 
499, 411 
501, 770 

59, 961 
212, 900 


559, 599 
873, 903 
117, 031 

85, 174 


454,118 
8, 404 
48,912 
49 041 
48,819 
8, 213 
36, 933 
32, 834 
15, 093 
7, 998 
22, 194 
33, 790 
16, 573 
110, 058 
11, 940 
11, 861 
9, 838 
9, 679 
631 

1, 904 
4, 822 


28, 130 
6, 334 
6, 759 
7, 254 

533, 601 
4, 686 
143, 216 

13, 443 

14, 880 

68, 544 

74, 906 

50, 884 
4, 758 


23, 086 
48, 756 
12, 518 
35, 667 
34, 742 


518, 492 






































UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS “—Continued ) 
1951 1952 January-March 
, 1952 aa | Se r . — - 
vom March ; ic 
March April May sa tem- October Nov om- Dec em- January | February 1951 1952 
er ber ber 
' E 
Economic CLasses— Continued 
. ‘ . o — ie : = ae i sieial 7 | Crude food 
Semimanufactures thousands of dollars 159, 901 131,429 | 134,549 | 142,617 145,278 | 127,288 | 148,106 | 161, 457 137,168 | 138,742 ] 345, 998 435, 811 Indexe: 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 370 304 311 330 336 295 | 343 373 317 321 267 336, | bi 
Unit value do 209 208 210 214 211 214 | 208 210 208 206 203 208 
Quantity do 177 146 148 154 160 138 164 178 153 156 13 162 | Manufactu 
Finished manufactures .thousands of dollars 815, 686 762, 295 743,804 | 784,215 696, 886 584,616 | 745, 882 751, 288 656, 815 746, 658 |1, 937,668 | 2,219, 159 | ~ ‘_Indexe: 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 684 639 624 | 658 584 490 | 625 630 551 626 542 620 ; 
Unit value ..do 200 198 201 202 198 198 | 198 203 202 201 195 201 
Quantity ..do- 342 324 311 | 326 295 | 247 315 310 273 312 278 309 | Semimanu 
in . - Indexe! 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
Agricultural exports, total thousands of dollars 370, 668 332, 396 419, 984 $54, 602 307, 685 349, 603 415, 986 460, 201 377, 024 377, 502 892, 291 | 1,125, 194 Finished r 
Meat products and edible fats Indexe 
thousands of pounds 97, 888 67, 769 78, 680 80, 024 57, 010 45, 300 88, 243 110, 291 115, 085 117, 972 179,082 | 330,945 
thousands of dollars 16, 908 16, 369 18, 437 18, 597 12, 919 10, 575 18, 647 21, 839 21, 794 21, 505 41, 434 60, 207 
Lard, including rendered pork fat 
thousands of pounds. 79, 627 55, 519 66, 995 68, 083 41,753 | 29,808 | 70,076 | 88,194 96, 445 100, 339 135, 282 276, 411 
thousands of dollars 11, 735 11, 404 14,114 14, 213 7, 785 | 5, 661 | 12, 435 15, 035 16, 438 16, 070 26, 573 | 44, 243 
Dairy products and eggs oe 8, 719 10, 614 17, 162 16, 242 12, 935 | 7, 526 | 7, 513 7, 475 | 7, 624 | 7,344 28, 938 | 23, 687 Acricultur 
Grains and preparations do 181, 897 130, 715 177, 297 138, 191 115,935 | 103,925 | 119, 634 115, 601 130, 235 | 145, 609 342, 268 | 457, 741 ; . 
Coarse grains do 48,096] 44,349 47,397 | 28, 121 20, 026 19, 421 19,698 | 32,319 | 26,341 | 24,565 | 104,820) 99, 002 Meat | 
Rice _. thousands of pounds 08, 263 66, 989 44,122! 13,577 134,761 | 161,200 | 195,921 | 91,139 91, 418 194, 624 203,049 | 384, 305 ; 
thousands of dollars- 8, 287 6, 448 4, 404 1, 335 10,640 | 12, 551 14,850 | 7,27 7, 425 16, 056 19, 680 31, 768 Hides 
Wheat, incl. wheat flour | | Fruits 
thousands of bushels... 53, 427 38, 601 59, 482 47,677 39, 797 | 33, 576 39, 600 34, 818 44, 918 46, 435 106, 818 | 144, 780 
thousands of dollars 120, 840 75, 973 120, 585 100, 930 82,987 | 70,340 82, 644 73, 192 94, 158 102, 022 207,529 | 317,020 | Cocoa 
Vegetables and preparations =“ = 9, 957 7. 264 6, 078 | 8, O81 5, 864 8, 164 9, 344 8, 729 8, 876 7, 967 7, 078 | 26, 800 : 
Fruits and preparations __ _- ' = 9, 426 10, 653 8, 445 7, 831 10,874 | 13,169 | 11,634 11, 810 11, 269 11, 522 26, 721 32, 217 / Coffee 
Vegetable oils (expressed) and fats 4 waxes, | | : 
and oilseeds. ....._.. thousands of dollars_ 15, 047 20, 025 26,726 | 30,668 17, O11 14, 331 21, 911 20, 234 11, 367 17, 425 46, 822 43, 839 Cane | 
Soybean oil, crude and refined _- _ thous. of Ib 24, 756 32,561 | 45,715 | 46,802 || 48, 277 30,043 | 33,712 36, 703 17, 761 28, 219 72, 272 70, 736 2 
thous. of dol 3, 206 6, 690 9,006 | 10,846 9, 947 | 5, 999 5, 728 6, 068 2, 680 4, 012 14, 338 9, 898 Crude 
Soybeans, except canned thous. of Ib 5, 714 146, 126 198,459 | 265,370 | 5, 170 71, 669 210, 856 154, 331 68, 124 141, 543 366, 615 255, 381 Vegetable 
thous. of dol 2, 372 8, 151 12, 213 | 15, 989 | 257 3, 347 | 10, 472 7, 975 3, 494 7, 242 17, 990 13, 108 seed 
Tobacco, unmanufactured thous. of Ib 25, 891 29, 448 32,804 | 25,718 | 74, 746 87,519 | 60,337 60, 623 33, 489 29, 752 81, 213 89, 132 
thous. of dol 16, 037 17,256 | 18,744) 15,185 | 45, 785 56, 941 40, 084 38, 928 20, 613 19, 148 48, 749 55, 798 Tobacco, 
Cotton, raw, excluding linters bales 419.304 | 354,303 | 471,085 | 371,417 356, 209 | 586,564 | 804,921 | 979,762 | 676,400 | 587,763 1,099, 528 | 1, 683, 467 Hard veg: 
thous. of dol 92, 195 83,460 | 117, 540 93, 157 | 70, 145 116,048 | 164,186 | 211, 207 146, 862 | 130,015 | 252,002 369, 072 
Nonagricultural exports, total do 1, 032, 138 933, 716 932, 854 985, 505 || 913, 915 794, 757 960, 233 967, 818 860, 850 939, 333 [2, 393, 367 | 2, 832, 321 | Sisal : 
Rubber manufactures including synthetie rub- | | : 
ber__.. thous. of dol 18, 140 11, 319 10, 395 9, 970 13, 393 9, 903 14, 512 17, 830 14, 854 16, 693 49, 687 | Mani 
Automobile tires (casings) thousands 181 120 106 88 147 129 161 210 150 164 495 
’ thous. of dol 7, 302 4, 660 3, 825 3, 270 5, 547 4, 463 6, 205 8, 432 6, 101 6, 902 20, 305 Woel, un 
Textiles and textile manufactures thous. of dol 69, 462 85, 530 79, 036 75, 645 62, 354 49, 742 69, 927 72,721 | 56, 162 59, 888 185, 512 Nonagric 
Cotton cloth, duck, and tire fabric ‘Bish, 
thous. of sq. yd 73, 609 79, 574 73, 856 72, 428 65, 408 53, 745 64, 127 77 62, 133 72,255 | 194, 689 207, 997 Undr 
thous. of dol 21, 685 27, 914 25, 617 24, 762 20, 689 16, 312 19, 253 24, 4 19, 823 21, 240 66, 080 62, 748 Texti 
Synthetic woven cloth (except pile and uphol- ' ; 
stery fabrics, etc., and tire fabrics) 
thous. of sq. yd 21, 543 21, 709 21, 089 17,172 12, 648 8, 015 16, 591 17, 129 15, 536 21, 082 49, 099 58, 161 F 
thous. of dol 9, 737 11, 956 12, 113 9, 882 6, 117 3, 918 8, 214 8, 371 7, 351 9, 453 26, 397 26, 541 F 
Sawmill products M bd. ft 69, 868 76, 137 64, 985 83, 538 76, 745 106, 072 81, 223 80, 413 45, 777 92,918 | 201, 898 208, 563 ¥ 
thous. of dol 7, 273 7, 199 6, 346 8, 177 7, 775 10, 619 8, 515 8, 236 5, 038 9, 124 18, 468 21, 435 V 
Paper, related products, and manufactures { g 
thous. of dol 17, 259 11, 983 11, 958 13, 322 19, 147 14, 694 19, 496 23, 627 15, 786 18, 138 29, 036 51, 183 | S 
Coal thous, of short tons 4, 447 3, 404 4, 967 | 5, 899 6, 810 7, 279 6, 053 5, 061 5, 698 4,373 8, 771 14, 518 
thous. of dol 43, 310 31, 317 44, 289 53, 151 63, 142 69, 058 59, 002 49, 952 56, 378 43, 511 &3, 479 143, 199 
Petroleum and products re 71, 264 56, 260 58,584 | 65, 061 83, 540 69, 763 73, 278 74, 137 65, 049 64, 207 136, 136 200, 520 
Motor fuel & gasoline ..thous. of bbl 1, 569 1, 687 1, 770 2, 069 3, 577 2, 980 3, 7! 3, 248 2, 267 2, 06 3, 698 5, 900 
thous. of dol 10, 604 9, 481 | 9, 551 11, 284 19, 859 7, 448 22, 126 19, 189 14, 028 19, 964 38, 175 : 
Lubricating oils thous. of bbl 1, 751 1, 533 1, 377 1, 477 1, 527 1, 236 1, 441 1, 429 1, 292 3, 624 4, 400 Sawmill 
thous. of dol 29, 863 23, 213 21, 346 22, 990 24, 523 20, 624 24, 553 26, 477 21, 522 55, 383 75, 711 Paper an 
Iron and steel-mill] products a 
thous. of short tons 496 348 292 292 346 229 341 415 397 400 907 1, 293 Woo 
thous. of dol 78, 910 55, 384 48, 125 50, 191 5A, 605 45, 973 56, 500 67, 555 62, 962 63, 080 143, 703 204, 952 | ' 
Ferro-alloys and nonferrous metals , New 
thous. of dol 20, 312 10, 507 13, 089 9, 260 6, 966 10, 387 13, 565 18, 037 13, 579 15, 047 29, 818 48, 938 Petroleu 
Advanced manufactures of metals !5 | : 
thous. of dol 21, 533 21, 638 22, 154 20, 712 17, 466 15, 738 18, 224 20, 286 17, 895 19, 113 55, 270 58, 541 Cru 
Machinery, total] '* do 262, ! 223, 846 227, 409 220, 758 193, 172, 038 214, 246 237, 795 213, 309 240, 606 580, 503 716, 509 | ? 
Electrical 16 do 52, 5 47,131 48, 136 5G, 247 i, 36, 481 47, 227 48, 799 41, 995 49, 358 125, 281 143, 860 Resi 
Engine, turbines & parts, n. ¢. c do 15, 842 16, 004 15, 618 15, 507 11, 833 14, 401 16, 045 12, 152 15, 360 38, 561 43, 354 Precious 
Construction, excavating, mining, and related Diat 
machinery thous. of dol 48, 588 35, 137 34, 290 33, 354 33, 673 30, 853 38, 427 44, O83 39, 589 43, 362 91, 033 131, 539 | 
Machine tools and metal-working machines '¢ | 
thous. of dol 23, 487 16, 237 18, 284 15, 687 15, 692 12, 059 17, 391 18, 303 19, 823 20, 327 45, 308 63, 637 
Other industrial do 61, 540 50, 230 49, 235 49, 962 43, 260 39, 545 50, 529 58, 716 51, 908 57, 919 131, 966 171, 367 
Agricultural do 13, 856 12, 584 13, 621 13, 017 10, 645 9, 431 9, 574 10, 557 10, 818 12, 344 31, 309 37, 018 
Tractors and parts 16 do 34, 684 31, 173 31, 765 28, 508 21, 163 22, 204 24, 406 28, 477 27, 251 29, 840 76, 740 91, 775 
Automobiles, parts, accessories and service 
equipment 16 thous. of dol 109,743 | 107,816 | 110,488 | 110, 500 101, 188 75, 819 97, 866 98, 917 77,987 | 100,542] 276,273 288, 272 Iron ant 
Commercial type motor trucks, (new) Nonferr 
num ber 17, 137 19, 315 17, 603 18, 744 20, 178 14, 229 20, 355 21, 121 12, 642 16, 315 51, 280 46, 094 
thous. of dol 34, 635 32, 603 31, 388 32, 772 35, 082 26, 564 37, 594 41, 647 24, 787 32, 866 85, 249 92, 288 Fer 
Passenger cars and chassis, (new)... number 15, 834 22, 701 24, 440 23, 829 18. 503 11, 223 14, 027 9, 808 8, 776 13, 823 53, 679 38, 433 Alu 
thous. of dol 27,117 34, 904 37, 995 37, 862 28, 846 17, 648 22, 392 15, 902 14, 406 23, 139 81, 334 64, 662 x 
Railway transportation equipment do 4,842 3, 295 4, 596 3, 783 6, 301 4,514 10, 538 5, 796 9, 283 3, 321 10, 492 17, 446 Coy 
Chemicals and related products '* do 80, 104 79, 012 82, 929 86, 146 85, 644 71, 246 90, 358 89, 030 76, 163 78, 617 200, 654 234, 884 
Medicinal and plarmaceutical preparations Lea 
thous. of dol 22, 226 23, 790 25, 148 26, 537 23, 456 17, 556 24, 455 25, 359 22, 123 23, 100 58, 631 67, 449 = 
Chemical specialties 16 do 26, 278 23, 596 22, 588 23, 030 25, 189 21, 282 26, 568 25, 881 21, 555 23, 796 60, 773 71, 629 Nic 
Industrial chemicals !* do 13, 108 11, 762 13, 067 14, 755 15, 627 13, 810 14, 894 15, 227 13, 313 12, 961 28, 759 39, 382 — 
Special category, Type 1 do 119,657 | 113,307 | 101,832 156, 580 99, 435 85,833 | 109, 240 (8, 854 87,976 | 107,323 | 286,749 314, 956 Pin 
All other nonagricultural exports do 107, 735 115, 303 111, 624 108, 249 99, 238 89, 420 104,725 | 105, 286 88, 429 100,123 | 311,009 296, 287 zin 
yamine s ~ 7 Tt.) ea —_ Machir 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS " Agi 
a) —— . . "res See onoe eas ~ar _ Otl 
ECONOMIC CLASSES | | | | Au 
| | 
Crude materials. __.__- thousands of dollars._| 300,122] 309,535 | 337,649 | 297.658 || 237,610 | 256,985 | 213,015] 216,336 | 269,233 | 269,834} 923, 028 839, 189 Se. 
Indexes: Value... 1936-38 100_ 174 489 | 533 470 | 375 | 406 | 336 342 | 425 126 186 442 F 
Unit values ..do 291 323 341 | 340 || 307 | 296 | 285 | 283 287 | 285 302 288 
Quantity do 163 151 156 | 138 | 122 | 137 | 118 121 148 150 161 153 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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1951 1952 January-March 
i Item ees ae ne 
=? Se *T~ ‘ovem- ) 2m - ry 7 (4 f 
rT March April May ° — October — | I ay January | February 1951 1952 
Economic CLassEs—Continued | 
3,305 | 233,935 | 15 71,15 22 | 166,932 | 184,843 | 187,540 | 198,779 | 207,047] 642,489 504, 131 
' Crude foodstuffs ; thous. of dol_- 193, 305 -_ 159, = ie | 122, yo 166, oa | 651 | ff bh | 4 +f = 
+ j Indexes: Value 1936-38 — = —4 = = | = —~q siz a | —H = bs = 
2 Init vs > — 52 H } 51é 52 § 500 03 | 99 | 
08 } as — do 131 162 | 110 | 116 || 84 118 | 127 | 131 37] a4] | 137 
62 oo ‘of dol 92, 714 93, 116 89,546 | 91,544 || 76,220 93,424 | 80, 727 | 58,588] 79,333 75,511] 257,196 | 247, 558 
62 | Manufactured foodstuffs thous. 0 dol_- 92, a 5 * 905 " a4 ” 300 | "41 296 | 255 186 25} 239 271 | 261 
2 ee ae ate: aq 316 218 218 | 225 || 223 223 216 223 | 219 214 214 | 216 
y a s < " c F 2 | F | 22: ; 9 | 14 
1 Quantity, 10 i] sand | suede! | an 356| onan | won cts | 328] seaets| aeae| senses] aman] on it 
eS... 216, 17: 28, 5: 5 2: p 2, 616 | , 276 ,515 | 205, 092 / 7 
309 | Semimanufac = s thous. of dol 216, = 28, os ee | 221, 4 | 169, pn = | = ra = = ag = 
Indexes: n oon — 1936 — 253 239 | 236 | 239 | 248 248 | 249 250 254 253 4 253 
eanntiaey. do 204 228 219 | 221 || 163 : 185 | “ 176 . 175 a 198 - = pa = an = 
104 Pinie . es thous. of dol 169, 317 169, 974 163,183 | 164, 156 | 140, 909 162, 502 165, 070 154, 292 | 167, 459 | 2, 316 9, 32: 
eS ee 936-38—=100 425 427 | 409 | 412 | 354 408 | 414 387 | 420 407 393 417 
M45 a a ee 301 282 282 | 236 || 311 305 | 306 | 309 | 305 | 302 278 308 
: . ° pg 1 ° 1] Qn oF | ‘ ¢ r 
07 Quantity do... 141 151 145 | 144 } 114 134 | 135 | 125 138 | 135 | 
| | } 
= PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES | || | 
387 34, 93 38, 97 79, 068 | 5 || 333,763 | 389,202 | 378,805 | 360,365 | 437,299 | 439, 207 |1, 523,899 | 1,311,441 
~~ Agricultural imports, total ai oo. * oa -| ~ 4 = poe - - | * bo } -* ood an | oP oo un - = a oF aa | An aes 
02 Meat products ‘ --\ineus. of Gl. 11,436] 11.568] 13,451 | 20,725 | is 604 17, 482 16, 128 13 189 15. 288 4, 200 32 350 40, 924 
305 _— thous. of pieces 4, 384 6, 537 6, 203 7, 078 ; 5, 902 Y ¢ 3 3, » 7 , 91: 
768 Hides and skins !*___.____. on a ~ ae 4.238} 10,728| 10,858] 13,038 || 14,220 9. 757 5, 828 5, 154 5, 493 4. 027 30, 718 13, 758 
‘ruits etables _ do 18.307 | 21,663} 20,111| 18841 || 14:812| 17,772] 18,481] 17,746| 20.727| 16,581] 65,7 
780 ee ere "fthous. of Ib-_.| 66,886 | 108,602 | 57,17 72,515 || 21,554 | 13,641 34, 843 37,513 | 73,186 | 60,531] 234,333 | 200, 597 
p20 Cocoa or cacao beans \thous. of dol..| 20,992] 32,914| 18219| 247904 || 6,868} 4.013} 10,378 | 10,833 | 19,274| 17,071] 73,436 | _ 57,337 
800 fthous. of Ib --| 269,546} 309,473 | 192,280 | 195,984 || 160, 648 931 | 248,435 | 270,379 | 260,924 | 302,525] 884,118] 832,995 
nz | Coffee - \thous. of dol_-| 138,108 | 153,040 | 96,645 | 100,701 || 80,719 | 117,074 | 127,025 | 138,847 | 134,047] 153,943 | 435,054 | 426,008 
217,—s| fthous. of Ib.--| 851,644] 770,849 | 768,497 | 643,935 || 561, 167 | 575, 540 483, 601 150, 683 617, sea M4, 493 2, a O41 1 64 029 
36 Cane sugar 3) 385 40,626 | 39,717 | 33,985 || 30,063 30 24, 37 f , 987 < 
48 Seng iC 196 730 | 141° 260 | 136035 | 95,009 || 136, 817 | 123,219 | 128,287 | 101,231 | 186,211 | 170,997] 471,717 | 547, 938 
$9X Crude rubber \thous. ofdol.-| 80.717 | 74,247 | 73,049 | 51,946 || 50,707 | 52,756 | 54,414) 43, 887 | 80,205 | 73,792] 238, 557 234, 804 
3 and oil- fthous. of Ib 9 62,143 | 103,980 | 89,538 | 90,941 || 60,583 | 92,715| 82,539] 93,278 | 90,384| 75,694] 359,121 | 228, 
108 a ee ee ee if dol 10.818} 21,325| 19,064] 19,099 9,047| 14,953 | 13,740} 15,620) 16,324] 13,734] 65,366 40, 876 
132 —_ yoni gy 7466| 8020| 7.597| 8733 $503 13,702| 10.303) 5734| 8572) & 24.519 | 24, 898 
798 Tobacco, unmanufactured ~\thomn of dol 5, 994 6,729! 6,390| 6,942 7,138} 11,414) 8,027 | 4, 508 7, 133 7,253 | 20,504) 20, 388 
as7 ble fibers "do 10,909 | 10,285| 11,121! 10,257 || 13,278| 11,506! 11,047] 11,.676| 13,895 9,972] 24,013 | 34,776 
072 - -aatleenaeatueneental ~flong tons..._| 14,685] 15,052} 14,103 | 14.196 17,356 | 15,768 | 14,161 | 16,577 | 19,685 | 14,064] 39,718 | 48, 434 
321 Sisal and henequen -\thous. of dol 7, 455 5,420} 5, 685 5, 398 8,162) 7,448) 6,590/ 7,613 | 10,022 | 6,682 12,446 | 24, 109 
| flong tons....-| 5,946] 7,420) 8376) 6.742|| 7,554) 5,7 7, 037 6,045 | 5,958) 5,480] 18,342) 17,384 
687 | Manila and abaca \thous. of dol 2,965] 4,276) 4,977] 4.213 4,564 | 3,550) 4,022| 3.614) 3,197| 2.772] 9, 951 8. § 
195 fthous of lb %__| 28.576] 43,683 48,808] 35,896 15,314 | 21,085 | 19,365} 26,342) 28,493 | 27,432] 123, 241 84, 501 
305 Woel, unmanufactured s 32. 84,933 | 105,037 | 84.690 || 34,142 | 42,153 | 30,583 | 35,215 | 37,906 | 33,648 | 204.898 | 105, 404 
305 Noel, \thous. of dol 32, 850 | q 7 “eee 
512 hous. of dol__| 536,696 | 496,112 | 486,940 | 493.347 || 412,255 | 483,258 | 448,126 | 439,906 | 477,597 | 461,823 1,438, 847 | 1,476, 
512 Nonagricultural imports, total ae 13.930 | 12,084 | 10,823 | 12,324 || 11,270| 17,115| 16,205) 13,482 | 15,238 | 13,288 | ° 37,018 | ° 42,451 
97 Fume, Seceaene Shane. do. 7,906 | 11,300| 16,226| 7,973 4.815| 7,09 | 5.634| 9.300| 6,451| 6162 20, 519 
74s TToatites and te vctures 43,238] 50,468 | 45,553 | 40,362 || 35,596 | 39,640 | 40,649 | 39,961 | 43,346 | 49, 553 149,405 | 136,137 
748 Textiles and textile manufac tures ,~ ° aan 7 O17 | 5, 395 | 5. 676 5, 238 4, 955 6, 228 4, 624 5, 449 | 3 20, 116 | 14, 267 
tema at fs atte 24,612 | 30,335 | 37,287 | 22,686 || 16,312| 20,462 | 23, 567 »403 | 24,523 | 47,817] 98,121 | 96, 952 
161 Burlaps.-------------- --\thous. of dol "8, 336 8,709 | 10,322 7,344 6,398 7,354) 8,276 | 8,724 | = 8.492 | 15,477 | 26,700 | 32, 305 
54 ? mar? 2 241 4,199| 3.500] 3,066 2,799 3,227) 3,683 3,441| 3,047! 2.277] 11.272 7, 565 
oa A oN den on ae. 5, 305 5,686 | 4.383| 3,567 3,028 | 5,658 | 3,719) 4,408 | 5,222 | 6, 832] 15,390 | 17, 059 
138 bar fern a erga i 5 a4 8, 572 7, 848 | 7,441 6, 952 6.670| 7,158| 5,676 5,900 | 5,155] 24,965 | 16, 729 
= HS apne ne emo itt do » 673 3, 718 2, 658 2, 365 2. 750 3, 163 3, 528 3, 121 3, 287 | 2. 359 12 038 | S319 
Synthe onal tas 5 15 4. 65: 3, 18% 3 | 2 | 3,949 , 68: 3, 97: 
183 | Synthetic fibers and manfuactures___do 5, 341 4,151 4, 653 3, 183 4, 156 3, 623 2,881) 3,121 3, 94 683 3 
518 Rayon filaments not exceeding 30 inches | | | | 
= ee: ile 11,101] 6315) 8,005} 4,728 || 7,532) 6,461) 5100) 5,906, 7,943] 9,447] 24,476 | 28, 491 
900 thous. of dol 4, 468 2448 | 3, 208 1, 955 3,466 | | 2,907 | | 2, 264 | 2472| 3,233 3, 981 8, 491 | 11. 682 
175 (M. bd. ft__- 203,218 | 230,218 | 232,287 | 213.085 || 206,518 | 232.368 | 213,655 | 160, 885 | 142,814 168, 582 614, 503 514 6l4 
400 Sawmill products - -.-.-.------------\thous. of dol--| 17,725] 20.912 | 21.7: 20,404 |) 18,524) 20,514 | 18,158 | 14,258 | 13,167 | 14,715 | 56, 445 | 
7 iSaeee 76,627 | 78,159| 71,402] 85,204 || 72,021 | 88,798 | 81,399 77,140] 77,921 | 76,919} 219,610| 231, 467 
711 Paper and paper materials - . paces = > _ 3, 4 7 an | ie aoe Il ae | ‘oa | as | 7° 30 | +4 616 “ 1 
293 FOO -- | 24, 306 78 | 544 | 34,338 || 25,562 | 30,377 26,787] 26,551 | 28,132| 26,246) 81,07 7 
be 65 Psat ay 4 orb 832 370 oor 486 | 78 703 | anv ins 77, 732 | 917,028 | 876, 281 | 807; 868 | 771, 148 | 797.873 |2,362, 047 | 2, 401, 900 
o Newsprint. _-- . oan "96 "057 | 39,356 | 43,525 38, 7! 50.009 | 47,951 | 44,799 | 42.230| 43,246] 116,808| 130,436 
I thous. of dol. 44.960] 44, 057 9, 356 | | | 3, 246 6 | 130, 436 
938 iuc do 55,321] 50,601 | 51,428 | 52,425 || 43,122] 51,081 | 48,415] 48,103 | 60,458 | 53, 717 | 160,7 , 
_ a pines cadergoabsnaaa (thous. of bbl. 14,186] 14.144| 15,081 | 16,019 14.458 | 14.473 | 13,050] 11,835 15,909 14,083 | 43, 108 44. 178 
541 Crude petroleum \thous. of dol 31.276] 30,197| 32,256] 34.010 || 29,914] 31.688 904 | 25,788 | 35,019! 30,247 90, 750 96, 542 
509 fthous. of bbl-| 12,950] 11,526 | 10,932 | 10, 034 758 | 9,943 | 10,818 | 12,220 | 13,191 | 12,078] 37,873 | 38, 219 
so | vaampenenhen \thous. of dol..| 22,188 | 18,886 | 17,080 | 15,638 || 11,110 | 16,584 | 17.957 | 20,403 | 22,178 | 20.565] 62,923 | 64,931 
354 Precious and semiprecious stones do 15, 026 12, 301 14, 592 20, 910 10, 970 17,591 | 13,01 3, . | , 47 7: ‘ 
Diamonds ? : ne a ~~ . | - _ -— 
We s. of carats 72 19 | 45 | 86 40 72 3 57 c : 
¥ Rough, uncut - on pe vy : 5, 065 1, 569 3, 532 7, 565 2,109 ), 847 3, . 4, = 4, = 3, = 9, = 13, = 
337 s. of carats - 33 51 36 42 39 34 32 3 : 
pe Cut, but not set me of dol. 4, 258 6, 963 4,774 5, 460 4, 935 4, 334 3, 918 3, 843 3,469 | 4,267 | 20,892 11, 994 
‘018 {thous. of carats "943 ” 540 1,131 1, 759 614 1, 674 713 1, 346 828 | 782 2, 087 | 2, 553 
775 Industrial. ___. s. of dol 916 7 55 6, 339 2, 528 6.113} 3,801 3,929 | 3,788 2, 757 7,185 | 10, 461 
Be Mage hey = at im * 71 ” 363 243 232 204 243 220 | 169 1, 238 524 
, th ;. of short tons 135 389 37 36e _ 243 on oe 3, ok on oe 1,23 j 4 
272 Iron and steel-mill products Cone of dol me 16, 834 32, 839 33, 554 34, 407 25,407 | 22, 558 21, 617 24, 918 25, 078 19, 990 93, 270 61, 902 
Nonferrous ores and metals, including ferro-alloys - = - ‘ — ~~ ane 81.645 | 88.338 261. 358 317, 874 
5 47,89 87, 240 79, 239 65, 520 | 70, 758 83, O86 | 72, 824 | 44,0090 t, O40 | S, 201, 30S 
- avg mae — Me 318 10,224 | 10,056 8, 096 12,761 | 12,737 | 13,042 | 12,508 | 16,051 | 12,661 29,297 | 44, 030 
= erro-alloys do 7.032} 10,210 8, 270 5, 596 3,856| 4,502} 4,953| 6,169 8,052 | 5,493 | 27,369 | 20, 57 
662 — {thous. of Ib 96, 543 73,223 | 87,624 93, 543 93, 132 85,845 | 79,388 | 72,047 | 99, 167 82,098 | 254,585 | 277, 808 
446 Copper ? \thous. of dol.-| 27,393 | 18,229 | 21/909 | 23,308 || 25,671 | 23,344 | 21,814 | 19,871 | 28,638 | 22,285 | 64,357 | 78, 316 
"884 {thous. of b..-| 162,993] 29,832 | 43,256 | 22,403 |, 27,316 | 41,415 | 40,018 | 50,937 | 30, 794 : 118,412 | 278,707 
| | Lead » \thous. of dol..| 27,173 | 4,825 | 7,133 | 3,740 5,302 | 7,742 | 7,658 | 9,860 | 5,698 | 14,537 | 18,200 | 47, 408 
149 (thous. of Ib 18,783 | 16.644 | 16,781 13, 906 16,770 | 18,903 | 21,455 | 21,244 | 17,082 | 209} 46,241 | 54, 164 
, 629 Nickel * \thous. of dol..| 8,833 7,615 | 7,604 6. 167 7,985 | 8,915) 10,147 | 10,376 | 8,680) 8,695] 21,147 ; 
, 382 fthous. of Ib__-| 19,204] 16,654 | 10,030 | 5,739 5,502) 14,591 | 4,101 7, 640 2, 574 4,636 | 52,034 26, a4 
"956 Tin * \thous. of dol__| 22,370 23, 904 | 13, 297 8, 036 5,860 | 14,287) 4,156] 7,871 2, 552 5, 516 67, 165 30, 
. 287 (thous. of Ib...| 247,195 | 52,731 | 47,852 | 60,226 || 39,680 | 35, y100 | 43,071 | 48,101 | 37,458 | 98,448 | 174, 054 253, 108 
2 Zine * \thous. of dol.-| 28, 939 5, 559 | 5, 886 5, 225 4, 306 4,786 | 5,354) 5, ‘ , 937 ‘ 
S. “| 30,776 22: 5, 407 | 22,98 55, 980 85, 744 
Machinery and vehicles — of dol_.| 30,776 23, 030 22, 241 23, 200 16, 407 19, 546 22, 234 | 22, 678 28, 535 26, 433 7 
Agricultural machinery and implements : . ° a8 ‘= mpoee evem:| - seine _ sina 
$ 4 10, 168 10, 64 5, 002 7, 255 | 6, 290 ‘, | 4 | ae a, . 
her machinery — 4 if $37 ret | 7,189 7’ 353 6, 650 7,395 | 10,152; 9,898 | 12,099 | 10, 57 18,589 | 36, 213 
praia ai number 1, 695 2; 160 2, 595 2, 364 1, 467 1, 897 1, 888 1,730 | 2,050 2, 331 6, 918 6, 076 
Automobiles and trucks mean 22701 2.154 2605! 2.405 1,974 2 241 2269! 2072! 2421 2 767 6, 845 7, 458 
, a4 See footnotes at end of table. 
O88 (Continued on p. 27) 
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American Trade-Mark 
Owners Affected by New 
Bulgarian Decree 


The Office of International Trade has re- 
ceived information that a new regulation 
concerning trade-marks has recently been 
published in the Official Gazette of the 
Peoples’ Republic of Bulgaria. 

The new decree abrogates the “Law on 
Commercial and Industrial Trade Marks,” of 
January 14, 1904. Under this new regulation, 
all trade-mark registrations effected under 
the law of 1904 will cease to be valid at the 
expiration of 6 months from the effective 
date of the new decree, February 12, 1952. 
Both Bulgarian and foreign trade-mark 
owners, to protect their rights, must re- 
register them in conformity with the new 
regulation, and this must be done prior to 
the expiration of the 6-month period. 

It is further reported that the “Law on the 
Payment in Bank Notes of Charges for the 
registration, Re-Registration and Transfer 
of Commercial and Industrial Trade Marks” 
of August 10, 1920, as well as all other regula- 
tions in conflict with the new decree, are 
repealed. 


U. S. Capital Invited for 
Housing Project in Morocco 


United States capital is sought in develop- 
ing a housing project for United States mili- 
tary personnel stationed in Casablanca. Mrs. 
R. Stefani, sponsor of the project, reportedly 
has received a promise of a loan from the 
Protectorate authorities which will cover 50 
percent of the construction, and she is inter- 
ested in raising the additional 50 percent 
required before construction can begin. 

Mrs. Stefani states that her interest is 
not only in easing the critical housing short- 
age in Morocco, but also to use the profits 
from her project for charity. If half of the 
financing could be raised from American 
sources, half of the profits would revert to 
American charities on a continuing basis. 
Mrs. Stefani explains that in a period of 5 
or 6 years the loan, made on a 6-percent 
interest basis or any other interest agreed 
upon, will be entirely amortized and the 
profits thereafter would revert to charity. 
Mrs. Stefani maintains that her principal 
interest in the project is to leave some con- 
tinuing charitable organization behind her, 
and her only condition is that she should 
receive a nominal percentage of the income 
and be retained to oversee the project. 

The project calls for the establishment of 
62 apartments to be constructed in 20 hous- 
ing units laid out in the form of an American 
housing project with a shopping center of 
16 shops on the same property. The entire 
cost of the project is estimated at 194,000,000 
francs. Additional adjacent property would 
be purchased by Mrs. Stefani to provide a golf 
course anc’ swimming pool. The project 
would be located between Nouasseur and 
Casablanca. Mrs. Stefani has reportedly in- 
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corporated the ideas of American military 
personnel into her plans, and has made her 
financial calculations on the basis of rental 
allowances received by those individual offi- 
cers who have expressed a desire to rent the 
housing units when completed. 

Further information (in French) and 
drawings of the proposed project and housing 
units are available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Interested American investors are invited 
to write to Madame R. Stefani, 45 Rue Jean 
Jaures, Casablanca, French Morocco. 


ee 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


U.S. Capital Sought for 
New Shipyard in France 


A group of 22 commercial and industrial 
firms located in and near Toulon, is report- 
edly making preliminary studies for the 
erection of a shipyard for construction and 
repairs, and of eventually forming a corpo- 
ration for the construction and operation 
of the yard. The shipyard will have two 
construction dry docks and a slipway for 
ships of 1,000 tons, and a dock for repairing 
ships of any tonnage. Construction and 
equipping of the yard, plus working capital, 





and abroad. 
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Airline Agency: 177. 

Art Objects: 81. 

Automobile Parts: 81. 

Beauty Supplies: 3 

Cement: 61. 

Chemical Products: 4, 16, 29, 59, 62, 65. 
China: 69. 

Confectionery: 58. 

Construction: 13. 

Cotton (Raw): 66. 

Cutlery: 31, 35, 43, 53. 

Drafting Supplies: 37. 

Electrical Equipment: 48. 

Fishing Nets: 63. 

Flower Bulbs: 61. 

Foodstuffs: 40, 68, 75. 

Footwear: 14, 68. 

Glass Articles: 56. 

Hair (Rabbit): 28. 

Hardware: 6, 25, 33, 34, 41, 47, 52, 69. 
Household Goods; 22. 

Jewelry: 17, 56. 

Launches: 71. 

Licensing Opportunities: 1 through 16. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 
Detailed information on trading conditions is available from the 
Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through the Field Offices listed 


Index, by Commodities 
Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Advertising Novelties and Specialties: 11. 


Machinery and Accessories: 
Industrial: 1, 8, 12, 14, 21, 32, 38, 44, 55, 

60, 72, 76. 

Metal and Steel Products: 39, 67, 74. 

Meters: 72. 

Motors and Cycles: 50. 

Novelties: 54. 

Office Equipment: 80. 

Paper Products: 73. 

Patent Rights (Milking Bucket): 67. 

Peat Moss: 61. 

Pharmaceutical Products: 7, 42, 70, 78. 

Rubber (Latex): 57. 

Safes: 45 

Scientific Equipment: 2, 5, 46, 51. 

Scrap Metal: 24 

Seal Whiskers: 26. 

Sporting Goods, Toys, and Games: 30, 54, 

64. 

Textiles: 27, 49. 

Thread Counters: 36. 

Toilet Articles: 79 

Tools: 23, 69. 

Turtle Byproducts: 20. 

Waste: 18, 19. 

Wire: 63. 

Yarns: 49. 
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will require 80,000,000 to 90,000,000 francs, 
of which the group can provide 10,000,000 
francs. 

The French group seeks an American. firm 
interested in investing capital, equipment, 
naval building and repairing licenses, and 
technical services. In return, royalties and 
company stock are offered. 

Inquiries are invited by Jacques Boyer, 
Manager, Chantiers Associes du Port de Tou- 
lon (C. A. P. T.), 3 Rue Racine (Var), 
France. 


Netherlands Industrial Plant 
Offered For Sale 


An auto-, truck-, and bus-body manufac- 
turing and assembly factory, located near 
Utrecht, Netherlands, is offered for sale to 
any interested American buyer, by the re- 
ceivers of the firm Jan Jongerius, N. V. 
The firm, which specialized in custom jobs 
such as ambulances, private and tour busses, 
and special types of truck bodies, attributes 
its financial difficulties to the declining 
market for the high-priced, hand-finished 
type of automotive equipment in the do- 
mestic trade. It is reported that the ma- 
chinery and equipment now in the buildings 
is largely obsolete and would not neces- 
sarily be included in the sale of the premises 
if not desired by the purchaser. 

A description of the premises, aerial photo 
of plant, and topographical chart are avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Correspondence may be addressed to the 
law firm handling the disposal of the prop- 
erty, Messrs. H. C. A. van Benthem, Ferd. B. 
Keulen, C. K. Kortenhoff and A. Looten, lo- 
cated at Oude Gracht 216 bis, Utrecht, 
Netherlands. 


French Firm Invites 
U. S. Participation 


Moulinages de Saint Privat, a French man- 
ufacturer and exporter of twisted rayon 
yarn, wishes to interest an American firm in 
investing capital, equipment, patents, and 
techniques, in the manufacture of mattresses 
containing a pneumatic filling. The firm, 
which employs 150 workers, is presently en- 
gaged in textile throwing, mainly for silk, 
rayon, and nylon fabrics. It states that for 
various reasons this type of industry is los- 
ing ground, and a new line of manufacture 
is sought. The firm believes that an im- 
portant market exists in France for this type 
of mattress. 

The French firm is interested in studying, 
with an American firm, the creation of a 
new company, and offers its plant, electric 
power, basic services (offices, stores, trucks) , 
and staff. 

Interested parties are invited to correspond 
with Paul Tourette, Manager, Moulinages de 
Saint-Privat, Saint-Privat (Ardeche), France. 


Istanbul to Install 
Automatic Traffie Signals 


The municipality of Istanbul wishes to 
receive quotations, literature, and sample 
installations of automatic traffic signals. 
Although the deadline for submission of 
quotations is June 30, 1952, it is under- 
stood that traffic signals need not neces- 
sarily accompany bids. The city authorities 
plan to run tests of lights submitted, fol- 
lowing which a signal code will be prepared 
and additional lights ordered. 

The major stipulations are as follows: 
Signals equipped with 60-watt lamps; signal 
beam not less than 200 millimeters in diam- 
eter; three-color system (red, yellow, and 
green); height of signal heads not over 950 
millimeters; heads to have clamps for 
mounting pole or wall; signals adjustable 
plus or minus 5° vertical, 10° horizontal; 
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material signal head, 3 millimeters minimum 
thickness; height road to center of lowest 
signal, 2,300 millimeters. Controllers must 
have red and green periods adjustable from 
1 to 60 seconds, yellow adjustable from 1 to 
10 seconds, not affected 10 percent voltage 
variation; must have hand-control switch; 
must function on 2-phase or 3-phase cycle; 
must be electro-magnetically actuated; must 
by synchronizable with other installations. 
Electric current: A. C., 50 cycle, 110 or 220 


volts. Order of illumination: Red —— 
red — yellow —— green —— red. All nec- 
essary spare parts to accompany each 
installation. 


Bids should be sent direct to the munici- 
pality of Istanbul, Istanbul, Turkey. 


University Construction 
Planned in Ethiopia 


The Ministry of Education, Addis Ababa, 
has announced that bids will soon be in- 
vited for the construction of the buildings 
of the Haile Selassie I University in Addis 
Ababa, and interested firms are requested to 
submit applications to the University Com- 
mittee by June 30, 1952. 

The general conditions for bidding are 
as follows: 

1. The value of the work contemplated is 
over Ethiopian $3,000,000. (Current rate of 
exchange, E$2.48—US$1.) 

2. Local contractors wishing to tender must 
be registered at the Ethiopian Ministry of 
Public Works, and will be required to fur- 
nish evidence of their ability to carry out 
works of the magnitude indicated. 

3. Oversea contractors wil be required to 
submit evidence of competence and must be 
represented locally by a responsible person 
or firm at the time when tenders are 
presented. 

4. Upon the withdrawal of bills of quan- 
tities an initial deposit of E$5,000 will be 
required. The deposit will be returned upon 
presentation of a bona fide tender. (Where 
exchange-control regulations permit, over- 
sea contractors may, if they prefer, make 
this deposit in local currency by payment to 
the Imperial Ethiopian Embassy, Legation, 
or Representative.) 

5. The contractor to whom the work is 
awarded will be required to deposit a sum 
equivalent to 5 percent of the contract sum 
which will be deposited in the State Bank 
of Ethiopia under the joint signatures of the 
employer and the contractor. 

6. The duration of the works is anticipated 
as being about 3 years. 

7. Arrangements will be made for the sum 
necessary for the prosecution of the works 
during any 1 year to be deposited in January 
of that year in an account in the State Bank 
of Ethiopia, upon which checks will be drawn 
from time to time in favor of the contrac- 
tor upon certification. 

8. The evidence required in foregoing 
paragraphs 2 and 3 should be submitted to 
the University Technical Committee, P. O. 
Box 1367, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, not later 
than June 30, 1952. Invitations to tender 
will subsequently be sent out. 

9. The Imperial Ethiopian Government 
does not bind itself to accept the lowest or 
any tender. 


Haiti Plans Purchase of 
Slaughterhouse Equipment 


The municipal government of Port-au- 
Prince is interested in receiving quotations 
from United States firms for equipment and 
materials needed to build a new slaughter- 
house now being planned for the city of 
Port-au-Prince. Details concerning the pro- 
posed purchase are as follows: 

1. Two slaughterhouses, prefabricated, 
metal, shed type without sides, cement floors, 
about 50 x 75 feet each. Capable of han- 
dling 100 head and 75 head of cattle, re- 
spectively. 


2. Cold-storage room of type usually 
installed in United States, completely 
equipped; capacity, 50 head of cattle. 

3. Instrument or machine for slaughtering 
cattle. (A frontal mask with percussion cap, 
merlin-type instrument, or any other mod- 
ern instrument.) 

4. Instrument for cutting body in two 
parts lengthwise, of type used in United 
States slaughterhouses. 

5. Machine for skinning slaughtered cat- 
tle, usual type used in United States slaugh- 
terhouses. 

6. Machine to dehorn and remove hoofs of 
cattle, of type used in United States slaugh- 
terhouses. 

Further information may be obtained from 
Dr. Nelaton Camille, President of the City 
Commission of Port-au-Prince, Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti. 


Australian Mining Official to 
Visit United States 


The Honorable J. G. Arthur, Minister of 
Mines, representing the New South Wales 
State Department of Mines, Bridge Street, 
Sydney, Australia, is expected to arrive in 
the United States on June 23, for a month’s 
visit. He is interested in mining and min- 
ing operations and requests technical in- 
formation on this subject. 

The Minister’s itinerary includes New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Salt Lake City, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco. Correspondence 
may be addressed to him ™% Drake Hotel, 440 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Thailand Invites Bids for 
Navigation Equipment 


The Port Authority of Bangkok is inviting 
bids until July 2, 1952, for the supply and 
delivery of 16 sets of light buoy installations, 
4 pairs of leading lights (range lanterns), 50 
pieces of gas accumulators (small capacity), 
and 50 pieces of gas accumulators (larger 
capacity), for the sea channel crossing of the 
bar at the estuary of the Chao Phya River. 

A copy of the bidding conditions and spec- 
ifications is obtainable on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Bids should be addressed to the Committee 
for the Opening of Tenders, Port Authority 
of Thailand, Bangkok (Klong Toi), Thailand. 


Kenya Offers to Export 
Dom Palm Nuts to U. S. 


The District Commissioner at Ledwar in 
the Northern Frontier Province of Kenya, 
British East Africa, is interested in exporting 
dom palm nuts (vegetable ivory) to United 
States button manufacturers and other po- 
tential users of this commodity. 

Samples of dom palm nuts and buttons 
made from the dom nuts by an East African 
button manufacturer, together with price 
information and freight rates for the dom 
nuts, may be obtained on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Licensing Opportunities 
(In the United States) 


1. Denmark—A. L. A. Ingeniorfirma & 
Maskinfabrik (A. L. A. Engineers and Ma- 
chine Manufacturers), (manufacturer of 
pharmaceutical and chemical equipment, 
including the A. L. A. vacuum dryer), 3 
Brorsonsvej, Taastrup, Copenhagen, offers 
patent rights, processes, and techniques to 
a competent American firm for the manu- 
facture of A. L. A. vacuum dryers used in 
processing chemical, pharmaceutical, and 
food products. Firm claims apparatus, 
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which is based on new inventions, has a 
drying capacity 5 to 10 times higher per 
square foot of heating surface than the shelf 
or pan-type vacuum dryers. 

2. Denmark—tTesta Laboratorium (manu- 
facturer of medical appliances), 17 Holme- 
vej, Vedbaek, offers for use by American 
firms patents, processes, techniques, serv- 
ices, and equipment for the manufacture of 
(1) photo-electric hemoglobinometers; (2) 
hemoglobinometers, designed to determine 
the color of blood plasma used in the diag- 
nosis of jaundice; and (3) thermostatic 
water baths (small), based on a reportedly 
new thermodynamic principle. 

3. France—Maison Pierre Bodard (owner 
of a patent for a hair-setting device), 226 
Avenue Roger Salengro, Marseille (Bouches- 
du-Rhone), is interested in licensing Amer- 
ican firms for the manufacture and distri- 
- bution in the United States of a hair-setting 
device, which is a type of curler used after 
washing or wetting the hair by inserting a 
lock of hair between the prongs and winding, 
after which it is removed and the hair is 
pinned to the head in the usual manner. 

4. France—Manufacture de Caoutchouc 
Industriel—P. Lacollonge S. A. (manufac- 
turer of anti-corrosive products, industrial 
rubbers, and plastics), 50 Cours de la Répub- 
lique, Villeurbanne (Rhone), offers for use 
by an American firm, against royalty pay- 
ments or a share in profits, secret formulas 
for the manufacture of anti-abrasive and 
anti-corrosive coatings, suitable for all 
types of equipment used in the chemical in- 
dustry, such as vats, storage tanks, con- 
tainers, pipings, cocks, agitators, cylinders, 
turbines, and ventilators. 

5. France—Dr. Jean Pieri (owner of a 
patented swiveling curved lead for instilla- 
tion in the bronchia), 67 Boulevard Long- 
champ, Marseille (Bouches du Rhone), is in- 
terested in licensing an American firm, 
against royalty payments, with his patent for 
the manufacture of a swiveling curved lead 
for instillation in the bronchia. 

6. Italy—Ditta Eduardo Magaldi & Figli 
(manufacturer of agricultural equipment), 
5 Corso Garibaldi, Buccino (Salerno), offers 
patents, processes, techniques, and services 
to an American firm for the manufacture 
and sale of a sulfur duster, designed for 
vineyards and household insects. Firm 
states device is light enough (less than 1 
pound) to be carried with one hand only, 
leaving the other hand free to remove twigs, 
uncover the grapes, and perform other tasks; 
and it estimates a 60-percent saving in nor- 
mal sulfur consumption. 

7. Netherland s—Chemische-Pharma- 
ceutische Fabriek “PHYTOL” (manufac- 
turer of chemicals and pharmaceuticals), 
129 Wagenstraat, The Hague, seeks licensing 
arrangement with an American drug manu- 
facturer for the production in the United 
States of stomach-ulcer tablets, claimed to 
be particularly efficacious in cases of re- 
actions arising from a nervous condition, 
and styptic gauze, stated to be particularly 
suitable for checking nosebleed. 

8. Scotland—Marshall & Anderson Ltd. 
(manufacturer of all types of boilers, pres- 
sure vessels, and oil-refinery equipment), 
Manse Road, Motherwell, Lanarkshire, offers 
for use by an American firm its patents, 
processes, and techniques for the production 
in the United States of corrugated boiler 
furnaces, class 1 API:ASME pressure vessels, 
and water tube boiler drums. 

9. Denmark—Testa Laboratorium (manu- 
facturer of medical appliances), 17 Holmevej, 
Vedbaek, wishes to be licensed by an Ameri- 
can firm for the manufacture of products for 
which its plant facilities are suitable. Firm’s 
plant is equipped for grinding glass parts to 
an accuracy of one one-thousandth of a 
millimeter. 

10. France—Manufacture de Caoutchouc 
Industriel—P. Lacollonge S. A. (manufac- 
turer of anticorrosive products, industrial 
rubbers, and plastics), 50 Cours de la Répub- 
lique, Villeurbanne (Rhone), is interested in 
being licensed by an American firm for the 
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manufacture and distribution in France of 
products similar to the French firm’s present 
line, especially those with a synthetic rubber 
base such as neoprene, or of new plastics. 

11. France—‘PUBLIDEAL” (wholesaler, 
commission merchant, and sales agent for 
a complete line of advertising articles), 36 
Rue de Cheverus, Bordeaux, Gironde, wishes 
to be licensed by American firms for the 
manufacture in France of advertising novel- 
ties and specialties made of plastic, glass, 
wood, and other materials. Firm is inter- 
ested in low-priced and quality items for 
future distribution in France and in the 
French colonies through its sales organiza- 
tion. Also, firm seeKs general agency for 
France and the colonies for new American 
advertising articles not yet known or sold in 
France. Illustrated leaflet (in French) avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

12. Italy—Officine Bossi, S. p. A. (manufac- 
turer of structural steel products, steam 
boilers, tanks, and steel pipes), 15 Via Prin- 
cipe Eugenio, Milan, seeks United States 
license for the manufacture and distribution 
in Italy of gasometers (particularly the dry 
type), apparatus and equipment for oil re- 
fineries, special vats for chemicals, structural- 
steel joints and beams, and heavy machinery 
(such as bulldozers), made by riveting or 
welding. Firm is prepared to purchase 
necessary machinery for particular types of 
production. 

13. Netherlands — Ingenieurs-Bureau voor 
Bouwnijverheid N. V. (building contractors), 
2-8 Hoge Morsweg, Oegstgeest, is interested 
in acquiring patents and technical knowledge 
from American contractors for modern tech- 
niques, methods, and processes used in pre- 
fabrication, concrete buildings, and construc- 
tion. 

14. Netherlands—H. J. Fortuijn (manufac- 
turer of boys’ and girls’ shoes), 49 Eindstraat, 
Drunen, N. B., is interested in obtaining 
United States patents, processes, techniques, 
know-how, and machinery for the manufac- 
turer in the Netherlands of leather shoes 
with rubber soles. Also, firm is in the mar- 
ket for modern machinery used to adhere 
rubber soles without stitching with thread. 
Proposals of capital investment will receive 
firm’s careful consideration. 

15. Netherlands—Oehme’s’ Essencefabrie- 
ken N. V. (manufacturer of scents and flavors, 
concentrated fruit juices, flower blossom oils, 
essential oils, essences for scents, and aro- 
matic chemicals), 179 Bovendijk, Rotterdam, 
wishes to manufacture under United States 
license in the Netherlands products for which 
its plant facilities are suitable. Firm’s plant 
equipment, with 100-Kg.-per-hour output 
of finished products, includes three stainless 
steel stills with vacuum, one still without 
vacuum, and high-speed agitators. 

16. Netherlands—Chemische-Pharmaceu- 
tische Fabriek “PHYTOL” (n.ianufacturer of 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals) , 129 Wagen- 
straat, The Hague, is interested in being 
licensed by American firms for the manufac- 
ture or processing in the Netherlands of 
United States chemical products. 


Import Opportunities 
IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


17. Austria—Helmuth Kempel, Agentur, 
Export-Import (exporter, agent), 24 Sieve- 
ringerstrasse, Vienna XIX, offers to export 
and seeks agent for inexpensive pocket and 
wrist watches. Firm states that its ‘““Roskopf”’ 
watches are suitable for children as they are 
of sturdy construction. 

18. Belgium—Demeulenaere Fréres (manu- 
facturer, exporter), Chausée de Vladsloo, 
Werken, offers to export and seeks agent for 
flax waste for making paper of various quali- 
ties. 

19. Deleted. 

20. British East Africa—Kenya Coast Oys- 
ter Co. (wholesaler, exporter), P. O. Malindi, 
Kenya Protectorate, wishes to export turtle 


byproducts such as calipee and calipash 
(dried turtle meats used in making turtle 
soup), in reasonable quantities, and turtle 
oil, approximately 13,000 pounds during the 
season October to April. General shipping 
instructions requested. 

21. Denmark—Machinex Trading Co. A/S 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, agent), 
Vissingsgade 18-20, Vejle, desires to export 
high-speed hacksaws, drilling, and bench- 
drilling machines; hydraulic hacksaws; and 
arbor presses. 

22. Denmark—Mostrup Trading Co. (ex- 
porter, wholesaler), 37 Overgaden n. Vandet, 
Copenhagen K., wishes to export and seeks 
agent for first-quality lamp shades, and 4,000 
monthly of saddle seat stools. 

23. Denmark—Mekanisk Etablissment Pen- 
tavia (manufacturer), 20 Enighedsvej, Char- 
lottenlund, offers to export and seeks agent 
for knurled tools to be used in automatic 
lathes. Illustrated catalog and price infor- 
mation available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

24. Dominican Republic—Ramon A. Molina 
(exporter), Hostos 14, Ciudad Trujillo, has 


available for export (providing an export, 


permit is granted) lead scrap from storage 
batteries, 15 tons for immediate shipment 
and 15 to 20 tons every 2 months thereafter; 
brass scrap from automobile radiators, 10 
tons for immediate shipment and 10 tons 
every 2 months thereafter; copper scrap wire, 
3 tons for immediate shipment and 5 tons 
every 2 months thereafter; and 15,000 tons 
of iron scrap. 

25. England—Civitas Trading Corporation 
Ltd. (exporter, merchant), Wigmore House, 
10 Duke Street, London, W. 1, wishes to ex- 
port high-quality, finely finished black and 
galvanized malleable iron tube fittings, which 
are heat-treated to give a steel-like structure 
and pressure tight castings with maximum 
degree of accommodation (American Briggs 
thread, NPT). Available in all sizes up to 2 
inches; larger sizes made to special specifi- 
cations. Delivery will be made in 6 to 10 
weeks. Firm will furnish samples and de- 
tailed c. i. f. quotations upon request. 

26. England—Couper, Friend & Co. (man- 
ufacturer, distributor), 33-35 Eastcheap, 
London, E. C. 3, desires to export seal whisk- 
ers. 

27. England—Pedro Roca and Co., Textile 
Department (commission broker, importer, 
exporter), 12 Henry Street, Liverpool 1, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for un- 
limited quantities of best- and medium- 
quality cotton corduroy; width, 2714 inches; 
weight, 205, 215, and 325 grams per lineal 
meter. Pertinent shipping instructions de- 
sired. 

28. France—Etablissements Beaulieu 
(processor, wholesaler, exporter), 45 Rue 
d’Auzette, Limoges, Haute-Vienne, has avail- 
able for export and seeks agent for large 
quantities of good-quality processed rabbit 
and hare hair for hat-making and spinning 
industries. 

29. France—Société Francaise d’Electro- 
Chimie (manufacturer, exporter of chemicals 
and insecticides), Bos-de-Moulin, Limoges, 
Haute-Vienne, offers for export calcium- 
arsenate insecticide, packed in plywood 
drums of 110 pounds net weight, and 117 
pounds gross weight. Specifications: Mini- 
mum—40 percent As .O. (corresponds to 
26.08 percent metallic As); maximum—40.75 
percent uncombined As ,O. (water soluble); 
minimum—95 percent passing through 
mesh No. 300; tinted pink or green, as re- 
quired by U. S. Department of Agriculture 
regulations. Descriptive information obtain- 
able upon request from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

30. Germany—Behringer & Co. (exporter, 
wholesaler), 21 Fuerther Strasse, Nuremberg, 
Bavaria, offers on an outright sale basis all 
types of toys, including automobiles, trucks, 
trains, streetcars, dolls, stuffed animals, rat- 
tles, blocks, boats, and sewing machines. 
Illustrated catalog and price list available 
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on a loan basis from the Commerical Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

31. Germany—Rolf Water Buechel (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 53 Fuerkerstrasse, Solin- 
gen-Merscheid, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for cutlery, such as razors, scissors of 
all kinds, kitchen knives, and table cutlery. 
Illustrated leaflet available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

32. Germany—Heinrich de Fries G. m. b. H., 
Hebezeugfabrik (manufacturer, exporter), 
75a Bruchstrasse, Duesseldorf, has available 
for export and seeks agent for all kinds of 
hoisting gear. Pertinent’ shipping instruc- 
tions requested. Illustrated leaflet (in Ger- 
man) available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

33. Germany—Metallwerke Otto Dingerkus 
(manufacturer), 4-7 Finnentroperstrasse, 
Attendorn, offers on an outright sale basis 
70,000 monthly of brass plumbing fittings. 
Packing and shipping instructions desired. 
Illustrated catalog (in German) available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

34. Germany—Doerken & Mankel KG. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 66 Breckerfelder 
Strasse, Ennepetal-Voerde, has available for 
export 10,000 pairs monthly of spring hinges. 
Descriptive leaflet with price list available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

35. Germany—Dorko, Stahlwarenfabrik 
(manufacturer, exporter), 4-6 Dahlstrasse, 
Solingen-Merscheid, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for the following types of cut- 
lery: 2,500 dozen shears, 300 dozen pocket 
knives, 1,000 dozen razors, and 3,000 dozen 
manicure instruments. Illustrated catalog 
with price list available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

36. Germany—Ebner & Co., Europaeische 
Uebersee-Agentur (exporter), 7 Garten- 
strasse, Reutlingen/Wuerttemberg, offers on 
an outright sale basis 30,000 first-class ‘‘pat- 
ent thread counters’ for use in graphic and 
textile industries, fitted with magnifying 
glass in leather case. Firm states thread 
counters are of pocket size, and accomplish 
about a 10-fold enlargement. Descriptive 
price list available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

37. Germany—Embe-Feinbau K. G. (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), 1 Schmiedelstrasse, 
Kitzingen/Main, Bavaria, offers to export 
and seeks agent for drafting boards, draw- 
ing instruments, and accessories. Pertinent 
shipping instructions desired. IMlustrated 
leaflet available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

38. Germany—Hammelrath & Schwenzer, 
Pumpenfabrik KG. (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 26 Aachener Strasse, Dusseldorf, has 
available for export various types of centrif- 
ugal pumps. Pertinent shipping instruc- 
tions requested. Illustrated leaflet avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

39. Germany—Josef Homberg (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 24 Breukerweg, Menden 
(Sauerland), offers to export and seeks agent 
for pressed, drawn, and punched parts 
(nickel, brass, or chrome-plated) for light- 
ing fixtures. Firm wishes pertinent ship- 
ping instructions. Set of photographs avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

40. Germany—Christian F. H. Koch, 
G. m. b. H. (export merchant), 4a Grill- 
parzerstrasse, Hamburg 21, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for 10,000 cans monthly of 
high-grade marinated fish, including Bis- 
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marck herring, fried herring, fillet of herring, 
and rollmops. Pertinent shipping instruc- 
tions requested. Price list available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

41. Germany—Kohlhage & Co. KG. (manu- 
facturer), 22 Hinter der Stadt, Neuenrade, 
offers for export and seeks agent for wing 
nuts and screws. Pertinent shipping in- 
structions desired. Photograph available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

42. German y— Makara — Arzneimittel 
G. m. b. H. (manufacturer, exporter), 116 
Untermauerstrasse, Duisburg, offers on an 
outright sale basis pharmaceuticals. Firm 
wishes pertinent shipping instructions. 
Descriptive leaflets (in German) available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

43. Germany—A. C. Menges & Sohn (man- 
ufacturer), 36 Boersenstrasse, Solingen, of- 
fers on an outright sale basis cutlery, in- 
cluding scissors of all kinds. Pertinent 
shipping instructions requested. Photo- 
graph available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

44.German y—Optima-Maschinenfabrik 
(manufacturer, exporter), 7-9 Alte Reifen- 
steige, Schwaebisch Hall/Wuertt., has avail- 
able for export and seeks agent for 10 to 
20 first-class fully automatic high-precision 
weighing and filling machines for powdery, 
floury, granular, and similar substances in 
quantities from one-fifth of an ounce to 22 
pounds; and piston dosing machines for the 
measuring of powdery and granular mate- 
rials, allowing up to 50 dosing operations per 
minute, with a wide range of adjustment 
in finest graduations. Set of illustrated 
literature (in English and German) avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

45. German y—Peltz-Geldschrank G,. m. 
b. H. (manufacturer, exporter), 96 Bock- 
holtstrasse, Neuss a. Rhein, desires to export 
and seeks agent for all kinds of safes. Il- 
lustrated literature (in English, German, 
French, and Spanish) available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

46. Germany—J. P. Poellath, Steinwerk 
(manufacturer, exporter), 89 Marktplatz, 
Zeil a/Main, Bavaria, has available for ex- 
port and seeks agent for boiling stones for 
chemical laboratories and factories. Perti- 
nent shipping instructions desired. Set of 
descriptive information (in German) avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

47. Germany—Jakob Press] Soehne, Metall- 
warenfabrik (manufacturer, exporter), 179 
Ostendstrasse, Nuremberg, Bavaria, offers on 
an outright sale basis tin oil cans of all kinds. 
Set of illustrated literature (in English, Ger- 
man, French, and Spanish) available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

48. Germany—Rausch & Pausch (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 9 Pfaffenleithe, Selb, 
Bavaria, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
various kinds of electrical equipment, such 
as voltage-testors, testing lamps, and con- 
nector clips. Pertinent shipping instruc- 
tions requested. Illustrated catalog available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

49. Germany—B. Rawe & Co. (manufac- 
turer, importer, exporter, Nordhorn (Nieder- 
sachsen), (General Sales Offices: Wieden- 
brueck/Westfalen), wishes to export and 
seeks regional agents for cotton and staple 
fiber yarns, cotton and spun rayon fabrics, 
made-up textiles (such as shirts, tablecloths, 
bedding, handkerchiefs, and towels), and 


fabrics (loom-state, bleached, dyed, printed, 
and colored-woven). 

50. Germany—Rex-Motoren-Werke, E. & K. 
Bagusat (manufacturer, exporter), 73 For- 
stenriederstrasse, Munich, Bavaria, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for (1) “Rez” 
motorcycles, and (2) “Rex” outboard motors 
and bicycle motors. Pertinent shipping 
instructions desired. Tllustrated leaflets 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Please 
indicate number of item when requesting 
loan material. 

51. Germany—"“R he uwum” Rheinische 
Werkzeug- und Metallwarenfabrik G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), 6 Goetheweg, Remschied- 
Luettringhausen, offers to export and seeks 
agent for Schallfix apparatus, consisting of 
apparatus and attachments for producing 
ultra-sound waves, used for making oil-water 
emulsions, sifting ground materials, and 
mixing components, and suitable for lab- 
oratory, as well as industrial purposes. 
Literature (in German) available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

52. Germany—Ross & Co. G. m. b. H. (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), 19 Augustastrasse, Iser- 
lohn, has available for export all kinds of 
building hardware (small iron castings). 
Illustrated catalog (in German) with price 
information available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
BD... 

53. Germany—Carl Schlieper, Stahlwaren- 
fabrik G. m. b. H. (manufacturer, exporter), 
136 Postfach, 84/86 Gruenbaumstrasse, So- 
lingen, wishes to export all kinds of cutlery, 
including knives and scissors for various 
purposes, safety razors, razor blades, hair 
clippers, tableware, manicuring instruments, 
tweezers, and tool sets. Firm wishes per- 
tinent shipping instructions. [Illustrated 
catalog with price list available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

54. Germany—Walter Schweinsberg (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), 54 Postfach, Gevels- 
berg/Westf., wishes to export and seeks agent 
for (1) plain and, fancy corkscrews, and (2) 
toy games. Illustrated leaflets with price 
information available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. Please indicate number of item when 
requesting loan material. 

55. Germany—Richard Tiete & Soehne, 
Werkzeugmaschinenfabrik G. m. b. H. (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), 7 Hohenstaufenstrasse, 
Munich 13, Bavaria, offers for export and 
seeks experienced engineer agent for single- 
spindle, long-turning automatic screw ma- 
chine. Pertinent shipping instructions re- 
quested. Descriptive catalog available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

56. Germany—Wander-Fuehrich (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 1 Jean Paulstrasse, 
Bayreuth, Bavaria, has available for export 
“Gablonz” imitation jewelry and glass ar- 
ticles, including beads, buttons, and chande- 
lier trimmings. Set of sample buttons and 
photographs of jewelry, handbags, and glass- 
ware available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

57. India, South—Paratex Corporation Ltd. 
(exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), Kot- 
tayam, Travancore-Cochin State, wishes to 
export highly concentrated rubber latex 
which can be supplied in 2 grades as follows: 
(1) Centrifuged latex having a dry rubber 
content of 50 percent and above, up to 60 
percent, as desired; and (2) “creamed” latex 
mechanically clarified, free from all impuri- 
ties and trace of foreign matter, having a 
dry rubber content of 50 percent and above, 
up to 55 percent, as desired. 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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Australia 


Exchange and F inance 


GOVERNMENT TO PURCHASE U. S. DOLLARS 


The Australian Government has arranged 
to purchase US$30,000,000 from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund for the equivalent 
in Australian pounds. Under this trans- 
action, the purchase of United States dol- 
lars from the Fund may be completed by the 
Australian Government at any time before 
September 30, 1952. 

A previous Australian purchase from the 
Fund of US$20,000,000 occurred in October 
1949. In arranging for a second purchase, 
the Australian Government has expressed 
its intention of repurchasing within 3 to 5 
years the Australian pounds paid to the 
Fund in both transactions. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DOLLAR IMPORT LICENSES REVALIDATED 


The Australian Government has an- 
nounced that import licenses covering one- 
half the total value of dollar licenses 
recalled on March 21, 1952, have now been 
revalidated, and that it has ordered a 20- 
percent over-all saving on the remainder of 
licenses awaiting action. Also, if importers 
produce evidence that shipments will be 
made before October 1, 1952, licenses cover- 
ing firm orders placed before March 21 will 
be revalidated except on steel, lumber, news- 
print, and road-making machinery and parts 
(including engines). Recalled licenses for 
these products are subject to “administrative 
determination.” Licenses for tin plate had 
been revalidated and new licensing for the 
third quarter was under way in early May. 


Austria 


Commercial Laws Digests 


MINERAL OILS: SURTAXES INCREASED 


Effective April 1, 1952, Law No. Z1. 24.226— 
14/52 of the Austrian Minister of Finance 
doubled the surtaxes on mineral oils stipu- 
lated in the law of August 27, 1951, while 
leaving unchanged the base rates, according 
to Oesterreichische Zollnachrichten of April 
8, 1952. This legislation supplements the 
basic mineral-oil tax law of May 18, 1949, as 
amended on March 8, 1950. 

The surtaxes were originally introduced 
for the purpose of obtaining funds for the 
maintenance of Federal highways. 

The present rates of base taxes and sur- 
taxes are as follows: 


{In Austrian schillings per 100 kilograms, net weight] 


Commodity Tax Surtar 
Gasoline of special types, motor gaso- 7e rate 
line, certain testing gasoline __-..._--- 46+- 184 
Illuminating oil, tractor fuel, cleaning 
oil, gas oil, motor oil, fuel oil, ete 18+ 72 


Certain light coal-tar distillates—ben- 
zol, toluol, xyol of various grades of 
purity, solvent benzol, rssh benzol, 
solvent naphtha..............-- ; H+ 184 
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{fa Austrian schillings per 100 kilograms, net weight 


Commodity Tax Surtaz 
Nearly all products made from waste Tate rate 
ihc hla ak a ecb heangasiealations 18-+- 72 
Crude petroleum, and raw materials 
suitable for the production of petro- 
leum distillates, imported. -..__...-- 18+- 72 


It is estimated that the new increase in 
surtaxes will produce an additional annual 
revenue of about $10,000,000. 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


INVESTMENT AGREEMENT WITH ITALY 
PROMULGATED 


Brazilian decree No. 30,823 of May 7, 1952, 
promulgating the investment agreement otf 
July 5, 1950, between Brazil and Italy, was 
published in the Diario Oficial on May 10, 
1952, states a report from the U. S. Embassy 
in Rio de Janeiro. The agreement had al- 
ready been approved by legislative decree 
No. 1 of January 22, 1952, and took effect 
upon exchange of instruments of ratifica- 
tion on April 28, 1952. (See ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of August 7, 1950, for an- 
nouncement of the terms of this agreement.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADDITIONAL PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS 
EXEMPTED FROM IMPORT LICENSES 


Additions to the list of medicinal and 
pharmaceutical products that may be im- 
ported into Brazil without import license 
were published by the Export-Import De- 
partment of the Bank of Brazil in the Diario 
Oficial of May 5, 1952, states a report dated 
May 7, from the U. S. Embassy in Rio de 
Janeiro. Following are the drugs added to 
the list: (1) Eli Lilly and Co., concentrated 
duramycin and duramycin in vials; (2) Lab- 
oratorios Glaxo (Brazil) S. A., seclopen; (3) 
Abbot Laboratorios do Brazil Ltda., abbo- 
micin and abbocillin; (4) Laboratorios Pfizer 
S. A., solution of crystalline dihydrostrepto- 
mycine sulfate, vials of 2 cubic centimeters 
containing 1 gram. 

(For announcement of original list of 
medicinal and pharmaceutical products ex- 
empted see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
August 14, 1950. The detailed list of medic- 
inal and pharmaceutical products exempted 
from import licenses has been published in 
U. S. Department of Commerce Business In- 
formation Service of August 1, 1950. Copies 
may be obtained from the American Repub- 
lic Division, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., or from the Field Offices 
of the Department, price 10 cents.) 


ImPORT LICENSES TEMPORARILY DENIED 
INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY FOR RESALE 


In view of the present scarcity of con- 
vertible currencies, no import licenses will 
be granted, until further notice, for im- 
ports of industrial machinery into Brazil for 
resale if payable in convertible currencies, 
by notice No. 279 of the Export-Import De- 
partment of the Bank of Brazil dated May 









3, 1952, and published in the Diario Oficial 
of May 6, states a report of May 7 from the 
U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. The Bank 
further states that it will also be necessary 
to deny applications for such import licenses 
already received. 


APPLICATIONS FOR INDUSTRIAL-MACHINERY 
IMPORTS 


Applicants for licenses to import indus- 
trial machinery into Brazil must supply spe- 
cific details regarding the machinery to be 
imported, by notice No. 278 of the Export- 
Import Department of the Bank of Brazil 
dated April 29, 1952, and published in the 
Diario Oficial of May 2, states a report dated 
May 5 from the U. S. Embassy in Rio de 
Janeiro. Henceforth applications will be 
summarily denied if they do not contain 
the following: Specific purpose of the ma- 
chinery; trade-mark; model; whether motor- 
ized or not; horsepower of the motor; list 
of equipment, accessories, and parts; and an 
express indication of the weight and value 
of the equipment and, separately, of acces- 
sories and parts. 


Colombia 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN APRIL 
BANKING AND FINANCE 


Colombia almost broke even in its inter- 
national payments during April, with an 
exchange income of $34,600,000 and remit- 
tances of $34,900,000 authorized. At the end 
of the month there was still a favorable ex- 
change balance of $1,900,000 for the year. 
Exchange reserves of the Central Bank were 
at the relatively high level of around 
$130,000,000. 

Banks continue to exercise considerable 
selectivity in granting credit; but bank loans 
and media of payment have been increasing 
so rapidly in recent weeks that the Bank of 
the Republic is again becoming concerned 
over possible inflation. The Bank has ruled 
that effective May 1, 1952, National Govern- 
ment deposits farmed out to commercial 
banks just a year ago will be subject to in- 
terest of 1.5 percent yearly. The purpose of 
this measure is to force those deposits back 
into the Central Bank so they will no longer 
serve as a reserve against commercial bank 
loans. Several commercial banks have been 
increasing their capital through sales of ad- 
ditional stock. On May 14, 1952, the recently 
established Popular Bank, which specializes 
in small accounts and loans, opened a new 
branch in Medellin and will open another in 
Cali during May. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The three members of Colombia’s new Na- 
tional Planning Council were sworn in on 
April 26, 1952, and began holding regular 
meetings. This council will direct the Na- 
tional Planning Office, created last fall upon 
recommendation of the Economic Develop- 
ment Committee to direct and coordinate 
all economic activities in Colombia. Re- 
porting directly to the President, the three 
outstanding economist and businessmen 
council members, assisted by a U. S. technical 
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advisor, will be responsible for analyzing 
economic trends, coordinating financial and 
technical assistance projects, and advising 
the Government on economic policy. 


PETROLEUM 


The 37-mile 4-inch and 6-inch crude pipe- 
line running from Puerto Nino up the Mag- 
dalena River Valley to La Dorada was offi- 
cially inaugurated on April 29. The duct is 
now pumping approximately 3,500 barrels a 
day of Velasquez 23° API oil to International 
(Colombia) Ltda.’s topping plant at the 
latter port. Construction of the Puerto 
Salgar-Bogota products line has been com- 
pleted; testing operations are in progress and 
inauguration of the project is expected to 
take place shortly. 

The Dificil field has been slated to become 
a gas producer after the production of crude 
had gone below an economical operating 
level. The projected gas plant will not now 
be erected as studies of available reserves 
indicate that such an installation would not 
be justified. 

INDUSTRY 


Domestic business showed further reces- 
sion in late April and the first half of May. 
Both wholesale and retail sales were off 20 to 
50 percent. The influential National Asso- 
ciation of Industries (ANDI) held its annual 
meeting at Bogota during April 22-25, at 
which time resolutions were adopted. These 
included: (1) Expression of satisfaction with 
measures taken by the Bank of the Republic 
making credit more readily available to in- 
dustry and urging further measures in this 
direction; (2) recommendation of an ex- 
panded program of low-cost housing con- 
struction for workers to be sponsored by the 
Government and industry; (3) an appeal 
against additional social security laws which 
would increase labor costs; (4) suggestion 
that customs exemptions enjoyed by certain 
official and semiofficial organizations be with- 
drawn for articles produced in the country; 
(5) approval of the Government’s measure 
to facilitate tourist trade by adoption of 
tourist cards; and (6) support of establish- 
ment at coastal ports of free-trade zones. 


COTTON 


The Institute Fomento Algodonero reports 
1951 cotton production at 8,000,000 kilograms 
of short fiber and 16,400,000 kilograms of 
cottonseed. Colombian industry require- 
ments are estimated at 9,000,000 kilograms of 
short fiber 16,000,000 kilograms of medium, 
and 4,000,000 kilograms of long fibers. 


Export CONTROLS 


Shipment of raw cattle hides was again 
subjected to prior approval of the Ministry 
of Fomento. Lack of sufficient supply was 
given as the reason for this action. 


TRANSPORTATION AND SHIPPING 


Following the recommendation of the Eco- 
nomic Development Committee, the Govern- 
ment announced the formation of an Ad- 
ministrative Council of National Railways 
composed of three prominent businessmen, 
the Minister of Public Works, and the Rail- 
ways Administrator to reorganize railways 
along more efficient lines. This action is ex- 
pected to enhance the possibility of obtain- 
ing a World Bank loan for construction of 
the Magdalena Railway, which has just been 
approved in principle by the Madigan Hyland 
Commission. 

Colombian trade circles have noted with 
interest the announcement of an additional 
bimonthly New York-Buenaventura freight 
service offering a discount of 10 percent from 
Conference rates. Initial service is sched- 
uled to begin on May 23 with the sailing of 
the S. S. Washington Express.—U. S. Em- 
BASSY, BoGoTa, May 16, 1952. 


Denmark 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
The Danish Parliament approved, effective 


May 5, 1952, Government proposals to in- 
June 9, 1952 


207264—52——-3 


crease the Regional Free List to cover 76 
percent of imports from OEEC countries 
(former coverage 65 percent). The percent- 
ages of imports freed from license restriction 
will be 94 for raw materials, 72 for food, and 
63 for manufactured goods. In this liberal- 
ization, priority has been given to articles 
on the OEEC Common List. 

Submission of Government proposals for 
revision of the customs tariff, substituting 
ad valorem duties for present specific rates, 
and an annual increase of tariff revenue of 
about 40 percent, is expected shortly. 


AGRICULTURE 


Over-all production of meat, dairy prod- 
ucts, and eggs was about 10 percent lower in 
January and February 1952 than for the cor- 
responding 1951 period. Hog population de- 
clined from 3,319,000 on February 23 to 
3,237,000 on April 5. However, the number 
of sows increased by 27,000, and it is believed 
that because of lower domestic grain prices, 
more profitable bacon production is in 
prospect. 

Increased use of tractors expedited sowing, 
and because of favorable weather spring- 
sown crops are in good condition. 


INDUSTRY—WAGES 


In February the index of industrial pro- 
duction (1935=100) rose 8 points (to 160) 
after declining since September 1951. Con- 
sumers’ goods industries, which had suf- 
fered most from the decline, showed an 11- 
point increase (to 149), the textile, clothing, 
tobacco, and chocolate branches showing the 
greatest changes. For capital goods the in- 
crease in February was only 3 points (to 
179). The general February index for 1952 
was about 8 percent below the February 
1951 level, the consumers’ goods index being 
11 percent and the capital goods index 3 per- 
cent lower. 

Employer and labor organizations agreed 
to a conciliation proposal resulting in in- 
creased hourly wages and 3-week (formerly 
2-week) paid vacations; the agreement is 
effective for 2 years from March 1. Govern- 
ment employee organizations negotiated 
substantial salary increases effective April 
1, 1952, as well as a further increase to take 
effect on April 1, 1953. 


PricE DEVELOPMENTS 


The Danish wholesale-price index (1935= 
100), which declined 3 points in February, 
fell a further 3 points in March (to 377), 
decreases applying to chemicals, lumber, 
paper, leather, textiles, footwear, and cloth- 
ing. In March the index for imported goods 
declined 4 points (to 479), that for exports 
fell 9 points (to 333), and in consequence 
the terms of trade declined from 71 to 70. 

The official ocean-freight (charter) rate 
(January—March 1949=100), which began 
to decline in January, fell to 211 in March 
1952 compared with 233 in December 1951. 
This index, however, is still 100 percent 
above the pre-Korean level. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Unusually heavy imports in January 1952 
resulted in an import balance of 159,200,000 
crowns for that month, but for February im- 
ports declined and exports rose, with the re- 
sult that for the first 2 months of the year 
imports totaled 1,175,500,000 crowns and ex- 
ports, 990,200,000 crowns, the import sur- 
plus of 185,300,000 crowns comparing with 
one of 143,800,000 crowns for January- 
February 1951—U. S. Emsassy, CopPEeNn- 
HAGEN, APR. 28, 1952. 


Dominican Republic 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES INCREASED ON 
CERTAIN FOODSTUFFS 
The following changes in Dominican Im- 


port and Export Tariff Law No. 1488 of July 
26, 1947, have been made, under the provi- 


sions of Law No. 3280, promulgated on April 
26, 1952 (former duties are shown in paren- 
theses) : 


Tariff Duty in pesos ! 
item No. per net kilogram 
1010 Marmalades, sauces, and jellies made 

from fruits, irrespective of container_ 0.30 (0.15) 
1011 Crushed fruit and fruit pulp, to pro- 

vide flavor for ice creams and similar 


preparations ___---_-- : ee Fe 
1012 Fruits preserved in brandy, spirituous 
cordials or liquers of any kind, such 
as peaches in brandy, cherries in mar- 
aschino, and other similar products, 
irrespective of container __--- -. .50(.25) 
1020 Crystallized fruits, berries, nuts, or 
OUT MERE. go ick nteneinnss _. 60 (.30) 
1029 Preserved foodstuffs of animal origin, 
in cans or jars, n. e. s., whether or not 
with sauces or vegetables _____---- .30 (.15) 
1031 Meat in cans or in jars, such as paté de 
foie grag 2, game meat, etc., and sim- 
ilar foods, whether in the form of 
paste or otherwise_..............--. .60 (.30) 
1032 Soups ofall kinds, in cans or jars_...... .30 (.15) 


1039 ? Milk, fresh, sterilized or not; milk or 
cream, preserved, evaporated, con- 
densed, concentrated, dehydrated, 
powdered, or prepared in any other 
manner, with or without sugar, ir- 
respective of container, for use as 
| ee Ee ~---- 012 (.06) 

1The Dominican peso= US$1. 

2 Except p&té de foie grag of royal goose and duck, in- 
cluding the softer types called mousses, on which the 
duty is bound against increase at the rate of 0.30 peso per 
net kilogram under the provisions of the General Agree- 


ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), effective May 19, 
1950. 


3 The original text of this paragraph was: ‘‘Milk, fresh, 
sterilized or not; milk or cream, evaporated, or any milk 
with or without sugar, preserved, condensed, concen- 
trated, or prepared in any other manner, in any container, 
and powdered milk.” 


Eeuador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORTATION OF 50.7 MILLION POUNDS OF 
RIcE AUTHORIZED 


The _ exportation of 500,000 quintals 
(about 50,700,000 pounds) of rice from the 
1952 crop has been authorized by the Ecua- 
doran Ministry of Economy, by resolution 
No. 128 dated April 24, 1952. 

The resolution specifies that the rice is 
to be exported from the so-called winter 
crop harvested during June, July, and Au- 
gust 1952. To procure export permits ex- 
porters must register their sales with the 
Ministry of Economy before June 15. To 
prove the legitimacy of those sales they must 
present irrevocable letters of credit or de- 
posit the corresponding foreign exchange at 
the Central Bank. Export permits are to be 
issued in the chronological order in which 
applications for them are _ submitted. 
Should there be two or more applications for 
such permits, preference will be given to the 
exporter receiving the highest offer and best 
terms. The resolution further provides that 
to prevent one or two firms from monopoliz- 
ing exportation of the total quantity the 
Ministry of Economy will equitably appor- 
tion export quotas or arrange an agreement 
among exporters. 

Two reasons are given for authorizing ex- 
port of rice from the 1952 crop at this time. 
Good demand and favorable prices in world 
rice markets are expected, and, in the second 
place, it is held that exporters should have 
an opportunity to sell now for future de- 


livery the expected surplus from the 1952 
crop. 


El Salvador | 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TREATY WITH NETHERLANDS To BE 
DENOUNCED 


The Salvadoran Foreign Office on March 
27, 1952 announced that it had denounced 
the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
with the Netherlands in force since Sep- 
tember 22, 1939, states a report dated April 
4, 1952, from the U. S. Embassy in San 
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Salvador. The denunciation will become 
effective on June 26, 1952. 

Under the terms of this agreement, El 
Salvador extends to the Netherlands certain 
tariff concessions stipulated in previous 
agreements which were permitted to lapse 
during World War II. 

By virtue of its most-favored-nation 
agreement with El Salvador, the United 
States now receives the concessions granted 
to the Netherlands, although these conces- 
sions will lapse on June 26, 1952. Thus after 
that date goods included in the following 
general categories imported from the United 
States will be assessed the general tariff 
rates specified in the Salvadoran import 
tariff: Wines and liquors, sardines, mineral 
water, quinine sulfate and other alkaloids, 
books, aromatic liquids, certain pickled food- 
stuffs, cheese, confectionery, walking sticks, 
handbags, unspecified rubber goods, brushes 
of all kinds, cigarette cases, gold and gold- 
p'ated jewelry, silvered buttons, surgical in- 
struments, olive oil, marble slabs and statu- 
ary, sea sponges, rayon yarn, linen and hemp 
yarn and cordage, pure and mixed woolen 
piece goods, straw and felt hats, umbrellas 
and parasols, and art works made of stone. 


Eritrea 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE AT PEAK LEVEL 


Eritrea’s foreign trade exceeded all previ- 
ous records in 1951, and although the trade 
balance continued to be unfavorable, the ex- 
cess of imports over exports was less than 
in 1950. Increases occurred in both imports 
and exports, the greater increase (72 per- 
cent) being in the value of total exports 
which amounted to 100.281,235 East African 
shillings, with 58,395,830 shillings for the 
preceding year (1 East African shilling= 
US $0.14. Shillings only are circulated). 
Imports totaled 116,980,833 shillings as 
against 81,792,394 shillings in 1950. High 
world prices were partly responsible for the 
increased trade values, but tonnages for 
many commodities were also greater in 1951. 

Hides (untanned) topped all other imports 
in 1951, and vegetable oilseeds ranked sec- 
ond, followed by cotton textiles, coffee, 
wheat, and sugar. Official export statistics 
for the Territory indicate that oilseeds were 
also the leading export item, and that the 
principal exports included hides and skins, 
pig iron, scrap metals, leguminous vege- 
ables, and salt. (Export quantities and 
values shown in Eritrean export statistics 
include the reexports of goods imported by 
Eritrea.) Exports of processed meat in- 
creased about 200 percent in volume in 1951, 
and the establishment of two new meat can- 
ning plants, the output of which will be ex- 
ported to Israel, should put canned-meat 
exports in 1952 considerably above those of 
1951. 

Ethiopia, the United Kingdom, Italy, and 
India were again the leading suppliers for 
Eritrea; and imports from these areas, except 
from India, increased sharply in 1951. Im- 
ports from India dropped from 14,000,000 
shillings to 6,000,000 shillings; however, im- 
ports from Australia jumped from about 
800,000 shillings to over 4,000,000 shillings, 
largely because of increased Australian ship- 
ments of wheat to Eritrea. Imports from 
the United States amounted to only 352,448 
shillings and consisted principally of lu- 
bricants and greases, and small quantities 
of agricultural machinery, automobiles, and 
artificial-fiber piece goods. 

More than one-half of Eritrea’s 1951 ex- 
ports by value went to Italy; the United 
Kingdom and Egypt received about 10 and 
5 percent, respectively, of the exports from 
the Territory, and Belgium received less than 
4 percent. About two-thirds by value of the 
oilseeds and hides and skins exports, as well 
as smaller quantities of many other com- 
modities went to Italy. Exports to the 
United States amounted to 2,645,578 shillings 
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and included skins and hides, vegetable 
fibers, neuk seeds, fish and bone meal, and 
incense. 

Trade and exchange controls remained in 
effect in 1951, and the dollar position im- 
proved slightly as a result of dollar payments 
for canned meat exports to Israel. 


Germany 
(Federal Republic) 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The usual spring upsurge in industrial 
production in Germany occurred somewhat 
later than usual this year. The total pro- 
duction index (1936—100) declined by 0.7 
point in February and rose in March to 137.2, 
an increase of 2.7 points. Excluding build- 
ing activity, which is most heavily influenced 
by seasonal factors, the total increase from 
January to March was only 1.1 points. Even 
this slight increase was confined to the in- 
vestment goods industries, whose index rose 
from 159.1 in January to 166.8 in March. 
The consumer’s goods industries on the other 
hand continued to lag, the index declining 8 
points to 122.4, the lowest figure since Au- 
gust 1951. 

For the third month in succession, the 
average daily production of coal, excluding 
Sundays and holidays, hit a postwar peak— 
the March figure being 413,800 metric tons. 
Total production of coal during March was 
10,759,000 tons. Crude-steel production in 
March set a postwar record of 1,279,900 
metric tons. Despite this, steel continues to 
be the principal industrial bottleneck, espe- 
cially in the vehicle, shipbuilding, and ma- 
chinery fields. 

Production of aluminum increased to 
about 6,000 tons in March—a normal seasonal 
occurrence since the availability of increased 
water power. Production of the other non- 
ferrous metals and of industrial chemicals 
remained virtually stationary. 

The production of synthetic rubber has 
been curtailed because the price for the 
German product cannot match the prices 
for American synthetic rubber or natural 
rubber. Instead of the planned 500 tons per 
month of Buna S-3, production in March 
was only about 300 tons. 

The incidence of foot-and-mouth disease 
continued to decline in March. From mid- 
February to mid-March the number of farms 
affected decreased by almost 70 percent, and 
the supply of vaccine increased sufficiently 
for the Government to lift control over its 
distribution. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Although the Federal Republic again in- 
curred a foreign-trade deficit of $18,000,000 
in March, this was considerably less than 
January’s $20,300,000, and February’s $43,- 
400,000. Exports increased in March by $25,- 
000,000 to $329,000,000 while imports re- 
mained virtually constant at $%347,000,000. 
As in the past, Germany had a surplus in 
March with EPU countries amounting to 
$39,000,000, and a deficit of $53,000,000 with 
the dollar area. 

Dollar receipts resulting from the EPU sur- 
plus, combined with significantly smaller im- 
ports from the dollar area, acted to push 
Germany’s dollar reserves up for the first 
time since September 1951. 

The commodity breakdown of the Federal 
Republic’s March imports showed increased 
deliveries of grains, edible oilseeds, sugar, 
and iron ore. There were decreases, how- 
ever, in imports of American coal and cotton, 
and also of textile raw materials, including 
wool. The lower imports of cotton followed 
large imports in the previous months, which 
almost exhausted the Export-Import Bank 
cotton loan of $50,000,000 and for which 
practically no other financing is at present 
available, coal imports from the United 
States, which were also lower, were almost 
all paid for in free dollars as a result of the 
cessation of coal—steel barter transactions. 


This decrease in coal imports from the United 
States was also expected to continue in 
April. 

Stocks 


The supply position for all agricultural 
commodities continued to. be satisfactory 
during March. Trade agreement as well as 
dollar-source imports remained high, and 
the liberalization of trade with the EPU area 
and the continued allocation of free dollars 
indicated favorable developments in the 
over-all stock position. On April 1, 1952, the 
stock position for the four basic dollar- 
imported commodities showed bread grain to 
be 2,120,000 tons (up 108 percent from April 
1, 1951), coarse grain 650,000 tons (up 87 
percent), white sugar 740,000 tons (up 98 
percent), and pure fats and oils 120,000 tons 
(up 48 percent). Forecasts were that the 
July 1, 1952, stock position would also be 
an improvement over that of last year, de- 
spite the fact that no additional free dollar 
or MSA expenditures for these commodities 
would be made before July 1, 1952. In- 
creased trade agreement imports and a re- 
duction in both world market prices and 
consumption accounted for the unforeseen 
improvement in stocks. 


INDUSTRY 


Industrial deliveries of important enter- 
prises in West Berlin—the 2,600 firms with 
10 or more employees—totaled 223,300,000 
Deutsche marks for February. After adjust- 
ment for the number of working days in 
each month, this represented a 12-percent 
rise, as compared with January, when the 
value of total deliveries was 207,100,000 
Deutsche marks. The increase in delivery 
value was accounted for by gains in electri- 
cal and mechanical engineering, and a sea- 
sonal rise—from about 19,000,000 Deutsche 
marks in January to 35,000,000 Deutsche 
marks in February—in the manufacture of 
clothing. Registered industrial employment, 
excluding home workers, stood at 169,000 at 
the end of February, a slight increase over 
January. Most of the increased employ- 
ment resulting from higher seasonal activity 
in the clothing industry is not reflected in 
official data because of the exclusion of home 
workers. 

EMPLOYMENT 


Large-scale hirings were undertaken in 
March by the construction industry to com- 
pensate for the fact that the industry had 
been weathered-in 2 months longer than it 
was last year. Registered unemployment in 
the Federal Republic fell by 313,000—--the 
largest monthly drop since currency reform— 
to a total of 1,580,000 at the end of March. 
The number of jobless was only 13,000 higher 
than in March 1951, though in February 1952 
it had been 230,000 above the previous year’s 
level. The estimated unemployment rate in 
terms of the wage-and salary-earning labor 
force stood at 9.7 percent in March 1952, as 
against 9.9 percent in March 1951. 

For the economy as a whole, reported em- 
ployment of West Berlin residents rose by 
about 5,000 during the first 2 weeks of March, 
so that the number of gainfully occupied 
(including self-employed) was almost 899,- 
000. This figure included some 40,000 per- 
sons employed on Government and Relief in 
Occupied Areas (GARIOA) work projects 
and 15,000 workers on short-time schedules. 
Registered unemployment was 272,000 or 23 
percent of the total labor force—HICOG Re- 
port of April 19, 1952, and other sources. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROTOCOL TO TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
UNITED KINGDOM SIGNED 


The trade agreement of October 1, 1950, 
between the Federal Republic of Germany 
and the United Kingdom was amended by 4 
protocol signed on March 4, 1952, according 
to Aussenhandelsdienst of March 13. 

The new protocol calls for a total 1952 
trade of approximately $180,000,000 each 
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way. This amount would entail a $30,000,000 
reduction in Germany’s exports as compared 
with 1951 exports and a concomitant increase 
of $60,000,000 in United Kingdom exports. 

The main British exports to Germany are 
to be textiles, chemicals, textile and office 
machines, herring, and consumer goods. 
Germany agrees to increase its steel exports 
to the United Kingdom from 70,000 tons in 
1951 to 120,000 tons in 1952. Other German 
exports will include chemicals and dyes, sci- 
entific instruments, and food and agricul- 
tural products. 


Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORTATION OF SCRAP IRON PROHIBITED 


Export of scrap iron from Guatemala is 
prohibited, by a r@solution of the Ministry 
of Economy and bor published on April 
25, 1952, and effective the same day. The 
measure was considered necessary to avoid 
possible domestic shortages arising from ex- 
tensive exports. 


CERTAIN PHARMACEUTICAL AND BEAUTY 
Propucts Must BE REREGISTERED 


Pharmaceutical and beauty products regis- 
tered in Guatemala before September 7, 1936, 
must be reregistered with the Inspectorate 
of Pharmacies on or before September 30, 
1952, or their sale will be prohibited, states 
a recently published announcement of the 
Directorate General of Public Health. This 
requirement is necessary, according to the 
Inspectorate of Pharmacies, to provide cur- 
rent information on the formulas of such 
products. 


Iraq 


Exchange and Finance 


NEw BANKING Laws 


Iraq Law No. 19 of 1952, dated March 15, and 
effective March 20, the day of its publication 
in the Iraq Government Gazette, revises Law 
No. 12 of 1940 for the establishment of the 
Industrial Bank. The new law authorizes 
the Industrial Bank to: (a) Accept deposits 
and securities; (b) open current accounts 
for a fixed period or otherwise, with or with- 
out interest, to deal in foreign and local ex- 
change and other banking transactions; (c) 
give guaranties for the benefit of a third per- 
son with or without security against a com- 
mission; (d) undertake any other normal 
banking transactions for facilitating the 
business of industrial undertakings; (e) par- 
ticipate or make advances for establishing 
warehouses for safekeeping of mortgaged 
goods produced or required by local indus- 
tries; (f) purchase or sell shares of indus- 
trial companies on the accounts of others, 
with or without commission. 

The law also increases the Bank’s capital 
from 1,000,000 dinars to 3,000,000 dinars. 
The unpaid balance of the Bank’s capital is 
to be paid from the reserve fund of the Cen- 
tral Treasury. 

Mortgage Bank Law No. 18 of 1948 has 
also been amended, states the U. S. Embassy 
in Baghdad. Mortgage Bank Law No. 22 of 
1952 published in the Iraq Government 
Gazette of March 20 expands the scope of 
activities of the Mortgage Bank and author- 
izes it to establish private or public real 
estate or constructional companies or coop- 
erative societies or to participate therein. 
The new law increases the capital of the 
bank from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 dinars. 

Law No. 17, effective March 20, 1952, 
amends Law No. 45 for the establishment 
of the Iraqi Agricultural Bank by increasing 
the Bank’s capital from 1,000,000 dinars to 
2,000,000 dinars. 
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Italy 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INVESTMENT AGREEMENT WITH BRAZIL 
PROMULGATED By THAT COUNTRY 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Brazil.’’) 


Malaya 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PASSENGER CARS AND ‘TRUCKS: IMPORT 
FROM MHARD-CURRENCY AREAS PRO- 
HIBITED 


Recent restrictions added to the Malayan 
Import Guide prohibit the importation of 
passenger cars and trucks into Malaya from 
hard-currency sources. As vehicles from 
hard-currency areas are not allowed im- 
portation through Hong Kong and as no 
further quotas for United States vehicles will 
be issued during 1952 unless some action to 
effect the contrary is taken all imports of 
vehicles from the United States will shortly 
cease. Outstanding import permits, of which 
there are many, will be valid for vehicles 
shipped before June 30, 1952. 

Although no further imports of United 
States vehicles will be allowed, the Singapore 
Government has relaxed its restrictions on 
vehicles entering as personal property. For- 
merly United States passenger cars could be 
brought in only upon a person’s first entry 
into Singapore. Recently this restriction 
was changed to the effect that a “nonsterling 
area national’ residing in Singapore who 
has a currency account may purchase a pas- 
senger car on each leave and return with it 
to Singapore. The vehicle is subject to a 
15-percent ad valorem duty upon entry and 
may not be sold for 2 years after arrival. 

United States vehicles imported by Malaya 
during 1951 totaled 749 passenger cars and 
188 commercial vehicles. 


Nepal 
Exchange and Finance 


GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES ITs FIRST 
BUDGET 


The Government of Nepal announced its 
first budget, for the fiscal year 1951-52, in 
a radio broadcast by the Finance Minister 
during the first week of February 1952. The 
Government of Nepal has recently had the 
services of several financial advisers provided 
by the Reserve Bank of India, and it has 
invited an American specialist in public ad- 
ministration to give further assistance in 
development of a system of public accounts. 

According to the information released, 
revenue for the fiscal year 1951-52 is esti- 
mated at 30,516,000 rupees and expenditures 
at 52,521,000 rupees, indicating a deficit of 
22,005,000 rupees (1 Nepalese rupee=approx- 
imately US$0.1826). Although details are 
not available, it is understood that public 
revenue is derived largely from customs re- 
ceipts and land taxes. 

The excess of expenditures in 1951-52 
would be partially met by allocations from 
various appropriations and use of cash bal- 
ances from the different departments of 
Government, estimated at a total of 11,387,- 
000 rupees. The remainder of the deficit, 
amounting to 10,618,000 rupees, is not pro- 
vided for. This lack is for the reason that 
many of the proposed projects will not have 
been completed in the fiscal year. 

The anticipated expenditures of 52,521,000 
rupees in the fiscal year 1951-52 are distrib- 
uted as follows (in thousands of rupees): 
Defense, 12,837; development, 5,159; educa- 
tion, 1,636; public health, 1,143; and other, 
31,746. The allotment for development 
includes: Irrigation, construction of new 


roads and buildings, airports and landing 
fields, ropeways (rope cables carrying sus- 
pended cars in mountainous areas), postal 
services, and similar projects. With the al- 
lotment for education, it is proposed to 
introduce free primary education through- 
out the country. 


Netherlands 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TREATY WITH EL SALVADOR To BE 
DENOUNCED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“El Salvador.’’) 


Pakistan 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Pakistan’s sea-borne foreign trade in Feb- 
ruary showed an export surplus valued at 
13,800,000 rupees compared with an export 
surplus of 8,600,000 rupees in January (1 
Pakistan rupee—US$0.30225). Sea-borne 
imports were valued at 206,700,000 rupees, 
including Government account imports val- 
ued at 17,200,000 rupees. Sea-borne exports 
amounted to 220,500,000 rupees, a negligible 
quantity credited to Government account. 

Principal imports on private account were 
cotton piece goods; cotton yarn and twist; 
iron and steel; mineral oils, including grease; 
vehicles; artificial silk yarn and piece goods; 
drugs and medicines; dyeing and tanning 
materials; electrical instruments, appliances 
and apparatus; and chemicals and prepara- 
tions. 

The principal exports on private account 
were cotton, jute, wool, and hides and skins. 
The export of 33,753 long tons of raw cotton, 
valued at 135,800,000 rupees, was consider- 
ably lower than the exports of February 1951, 
when shipments amounted to 54,697 tons 
valued at approximately 257,000,000 rupees. 
A downward trend was also registered in ex- 
ports of hides, skins, and raw wool. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Negotiations for the extension and re- 
newal of numerous trade agreements took 
place in March. The trade agreement with 
France became effective on March 1. France 
will supply principally railway equipment, 
textiles, machinery, and iron and steel prod- 
ucts, in exchange for Pakistan’s raw mate- 
rials. Preliminary negotiations were started 
on a new trade agreement with Austria, to 
replace a previous agreement, which expired 
in October 1951, but had been extended for 
an indefinite period. Trade agreements were 
concluded with Japan, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland. The continued emphasis on bi- 
lateral agreements indicates that an effort 
is being made toward a diversification of 
markets for raw materials and sources of 
manufactured goods. 


INDUSTRY 


Cotton-textile prices, which had declined 
in January and February, decreased further 
in the latter part of March, following unsuc- 
cessful attempts by traders to have the Gov- 
ernment remove textiles from open general 
license. The prices of some foreign and do- 
mestic textiles fell as much as 50 percent. 
Some demands were made to increase the 
import duty on textiles to 60 percent ad 
valorem from the present rate of 30 rercent, 
since it was claimed that foreign imports 
were overstocking the domestic market at 
prices the domestic industry could not meet. 

The industrialization of Pakistan is mak- 
ing considerable progress. On March 23 the 
Burmah Oil Co. announced that it had of- 
fered to establish a refinery at Karachi, with 
an annual capacity of 140,000,000 imperial 
gallons. A new glass factory has been com- 
pleted in the Sind Province of West Pakis- 
tan and will go into production shortly. The 
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site of a new cement factory has been se- 
lected in the Jhelum district of the Punjab 
Province. An ammonium sulfate plant is 
also planned for the Punjab. The Premier 
Sugar Mills in Mardan, Northwest Frontier 
Province, announced plans for the construc- 
tion of an industrial alcohol distillery hav- 
ing a daily capacity of 2,200 gallons of 
methylated spirits. The Frontier Sugar 
Mills, also in the same Province, has an 
alcohol distillery nearing completion. 


AGRICULTURE 


The Karachi cotton market reopened on 
March 3, at previous closing levels, follow- 
ing the Government’s announcement on 
March 1, of a price-support program. By 
March 6 prices had declined somewhat, but 
remained steady during the second week of 
the month. During the latter part of the 
month prices moved up slightly on the basis 
of a rumor that three ships had been char- 
tered to load cotton for China. 

As jute prices continued to decline through 
the third week of March, the Government 
announced a support program to buy raw 
jute through designated agents and coop- 
eratives at floor prices. Jute prices declined 
in sympathy with the decline in Calcutta 
prices. Wool prices continued to decline be- 
cause of an absence of foreign demand. On 
April 29 the Government announced the 
removal of the 25-percent ad valorem duty 
on exports of raw wool. 

Adverse weather conditions in the Punjab 
were expected to cause a small reduction in 
the current wheat crop. 


FINANCE 


The budget session of the Constituent As- 
sembly opened on March 15. As in previous 
years, beginning with 1948-49, fiscal year, a 
budgetary surplus on revenue account is 
anticipated owing to separate consideration 
of the capital and revenue budgets. 

For the fiscal year 1952-53, gross ordinary 
revenues of 1,265,500,000 rupees are antici- 
pated against which ordinary expenditures 
of 1,187,100,000 rupees are budgeted. Of the 
resulting gross surplus of 78,400,000 rupees, 
the sum of 50,000,000 rupees is allocated to 
agricultural development, and 8,000,000 ru- 
pees to other purposes, leaving a net surplus 
of 20,400,000 rupees. Revised estimates for 
the fiscal year 1951-52 of ordinary revenues 
totaled 1,405,600,000 rupees, and ordinary 
expenditures including special allocations 
amounted to 1,399,000,000 rupees, leaving a 
net surplus of 6,600,000 rupees. The decline 
in revenues for the current fiscal year is 
attributed largely to anticipated lower cus- 
toms duties, and lower corporate income and 
sales taxes. Of the total expected revenue, 
77 percent is accounted for by the following 
sources: Customs, 58 percent; income and 
corporation taxes, 10 percent; and sales 
taxes, 9 percent. 

In addition to the ordinary expenditure 
items, net capital expenditures which will 
not be met from revenues in 1952-53 are 
estimated at 563,600,000 rupees, with ad- 
vances, loans, and transfers from the Cen- 
tral Government at 87,500,000 rupees bring- 
ing the total of disbursements not met from 
revenue to 651,100,000 rupees. Of this total, 
545,000,000 rupees are scheduled to be ex- 
pended as follows (in millions of rupees) : 
Defense, 273.1; railways, 169.3; and indus- 
trial development, 102.6. 

The fiscal program for 1952-53 provides 
for the exemption from import duties of 
certain capital goods, cement, iron and steel 
(ingots, blooms, billets, and slabs), and for 
reduced duties on other imports, such as 
kerosene, iron and steel sheets and plates, 
and radio receivers. The sales tax is to be 
eliminated on drugs, medicines, newsprint, 
hides and skins, and local metal products. 

The tax program provides for greater 
personal income-tax exemptions, 3,600 rupees 
instead of the previous 3,000 rupees, and for 
reduction of taxes on incomes up to 20,000 
rupees. Additional tax exemptions have 
been accorded to industrial investments in 
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order to provide incentive for capital in- 
vestment. To offset some of these reduc- 
tions in tax revenue, estimated to total 
about 21,000,000 rupees, revenues of about 
4,000,000 rupees is expected to result from 
increased taxes on liquor and betting, and 
from other adjustments. 


TRANSPORTATION 


At the end of March the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
announced its first loan to the Pakistan 
Government, which will aggregate $27,200,- 
000, and will be used to finance the purchase 
of railway equipment to modernize the sys- 
tems in both East and West Pakistan. The 
equipment to be financed will include elec- 
tric and shunting locomotives, locomotive 
boilers, passenger cars, freight cars, and 
workshop equipment. It was announced 
that $15,200,000 of the loan would be used 
to finance purchases from the United States, 
and the equivalent of $12,000,000 in French 
francs for purchases in France. 

It has been reported that the Nawabashah 
airfield in the Sind province of West Pakistan 
will be developed by the end of the year 
as an international diversion airfield for 
Karachi.—U. S. Emspassy, KARACHI, Apr. 10, 
1952. 


Paraguay 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN APRIL 
FINANCE 


Legislation was completed in April on the 
following Paraguayan bank bills which have 
been under consideration for nearly a year: 
Creation of a new independent Central 
Bank; reorganization of the Bank of Para- 
guay; and a new general banking law. An 
unofficial text of the banking law published 
in a local newspaper revealed no funda- 
mental changes from the law previously en- 
forced and was in no way less favorable to 
foreign banking institutions. At the close 
of the month no definite steps toward actu- 
ally setting up the new Central Bank had 
been taken and it was generally believed 
that final decisions were being delayed until 
the expected arrival of several officials from 
the International Monetary Fund. 

The Bank of Paraguay stopped selling dol- 
lars in the free market and severely re- 
stricted the sale of Argentine pesos in the 
same market. As the sale of official free 
market exchange may legally be effected 
only through the Bank of Paraguay or its 
agent banks, free market sales involving 
these currencies were at a virtual standstill 
during April. There were no changes in the 


.Official trade rates of 6 and 9 guaranies per 


dollar, and the official free-market (nominal) 
quotation remained at 30 guaranies per dol- 
lar, although no dollars were actually being 
sold in this market. 


WAGES AND Cost oF LIVING 


The last general wage increase was effec- 
tive on July 1, 1951, and since that time the 
cost-of-living weighted index has risen from 
1,154 to 2,050, as of March 1952. Pressure on 
the Government to grant a new wage in- 
crease is mounting and reports indicate that 
a substantial general increase to both Gov- 
ernment and private employees of probably 
not less than 50 percent may be authorized 
about July 1. 

Certain important food products became 
scarce in April, the principal of which was 
wheat. Although the Paraguay Government 
made substantial purchases of wheat in the 
United States and Uruguay local stocks were 
exhausted before these purchases reached 
Asuncion. As a result there was a period of 
5 days during which no wheat products were 
available. Temporary measures later taken 
made bread available on certain days of the 
week. 

Meat continues scarce and the principal 
reason for the shortage, according to trade 
sources, is that the low officially fixed meat 
prices discourage ranchers from maintaining 


their herds and sending enough animals to 
the cities for slaughter. 


AGRICULTURE 


Although the harvesting of Paraguay’s 
principal crops was fairly satisfactory during 
April, exports did not move. The cotton crop 
was ginned and stored by private firms for 
the account of the Bank of Paraguay, which 
will attempt to store it until it can be dis- 
posed of profitably. 

Tobacco, which suffered somewhat during 
the drought extending from February to 
August 1951, likewise was not exported. It 
was reported that exports of lumber, the 
largest Paraguayan export both as to volume 
and value, were also almost at a standstill. 
However, inasmuch as more than 90 percent 
of Paraguay’s lumber traditionally goes to 
Argentina and Argentina has almost ceased 
its exports to Paraguay, the continued export 
of lumber to that country under such cir- 
cumstances would only result in an accumu- 
lation of Argentine pesos. 


COMMERCE 


The Ministry of Finance issued certificates 
of “essentiality to the national economy” to 
156 individuals to import automobiles and 
to two business groups to import for its 
members 178 truck chassis, all to be imported 
with “own exchange.” Commercial imports 
at other than official exchange rates had not 
previously been permitted under the current 
exchange control law. 


INDUSTRY 


A new law greatly improving the system 
of granting industrial privileges was pro- 
claimed on March 31. This law, framed by 
business interests in collaboration with offi- 
cials of the Ministry of Industry and Com- 
merce, brought about two important 
changes: First, it provided that special privi- 
leges granted for the establishment of a new 
industry could be awarded to several suitable 
persons or firms rather than to only one, as 
provided for in the previous law, and that 
exports of semimanufactured goods result- 
ing from the granting of industrial privileges 
would be duty free. 

An important oilseed crushing plant in the 
city of Capiata was practically completed at 
the end of April and was reported already 
purchasing large amounts of cottonseed 
throughout the region. This plant also ex- 
pects to produce coconut oil and will crush 
other vegetable seeds as occasion demands. 

The new cement plant at Valle Mi origi- 
nally scheduled to go into operation in Sep- 
tember of last year but which suffered a num- 
ber of misfortunes is about ready to begin 
operations. Most of the difficulties with the 
used and worn machines with which the 
plant is equipped have been overcome and 
the main problem now is the training of un- 
skilled workers. A recent report indicates 
that excellent mineral and fuel supplies are 
available and that an early succesful opera- 
tion of the plant is expected.—U. S. Empassy, 
ASUNCION, May 8, 1952. 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RAYON STAPLE FIBER AND ACETONE: 
IMPORT DUTIES CHANGED 


The Peruvian import duties on rayon 
staple fiber and acetone have been changed, 
by two Supreme Resolutions dated April 15, 
1952, states a recent dispatch from the U. S. 
Embassy in Lima. The import duty on rayon 
staple fiber, covered by tariff item No. 1461, 
is increased from 1.50 to 9 soles per legal 
kilogram in order to protect a local manu- 
facturer. According to the resolution the 
new duty will go into effect when the Bureau 
of Industries and Electricity officially reports 
that the manufacturer has initiated produc- 
tion of the fiber on a regular basis. 

A second Supreme Resolution lowered the 
import duty on acetone, tariff item No. 676, 
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from 60 centavos to 12 centavos per gross 
kilogram (100 centavos=1 sol). The resolu- 
tion provides that the reduction will be valid 
for 5 years, after which period the duty will 
again be revised in accordance with prevail- 
ing conditions. It is further stated that the 
measure was taken to encourage a local firm 
which will engage in the manufacture of 
acetate rayon yarn. 

By a third Supreme Resolution dated April 
15, a new tariff classification is created as 
follows: “Cellulose acetate in flakes for the 
manufacture of synthetic textile fibers,” 
tariff item No. 774-A, dutiable at 20 centavos 
per gross kilogram. 


IMPORT DUTIES REDUCED ON OILSEEDS 
AND NUTS 


The Peruvians import duties on certain 
oil-bearing seeds and nuts have been reduced 
substantially, by a Supreme Resolution dated 
January 19, 1952, states a recent dispatch 
from the U.S. Embassy in Lima. The resolu- 
tion was published for the first time in the 
January-February issue of the Boletin de 
Aduanas del Pure, just released. The new 
duties are as follows: 


New duty 
in soles 


Tariff per gross 
item No. Nomenclature kilogram 
353 Unshelled peanuts . 0.08 
354 Shelled peanuts, peeled or not : .10 
355 Copra Pe .. Free 
356 Oil palm kernels do 
357 Soya beans ; do 
360 Other oil-bearing seeds, nuts, and fruits 

Sesame seeds 04 
361 Other unspecified oil-bearing seeds, nuts, 


and fruits 2 i 05 


The resolution further states that the fore- 
going commodities are exempted from pay- 
ment of the additional customs surcharges 
with the exception of the 1 percent unem- 
ployment tax, the 2 percent maritime freight 
tax, and the 2 percent Navy fund tax. 

According to the preamble of the resolu- 
tion, local production of fats and edible oils 
is insufficient to meet domestic demand and 
it has become advisable to encourage im- 
ports of these goods. 


Spain 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The much-heralded improvement in eco- 
nomic conditions moved closer to a concrete 
reality for the average Spaniard during 
March. The downward price trend of recent 
months in basic foodstuffs, added to the Gov- 
ernment’s announcement in March that high 
prices of textiles, clothing, and footwear 
would next be attacked, heartened the hard- 
pressed wage earner. 

Amplifying its promise to assist in in- 
creasing production and to normalize prices 
without harming the legitimate interests of 
the producer, the Government indicated that 
it would take steps to increase supplies of 
raw materials, especially of cotton, wool, 
leather, and tanning materials. Buyers’ re- 
sistance, born of necessity for most Span- 
iards in recent years, increased during the 
month at the prospects of lower prices in 
the near future for clothing and footwear, 
much to the dismay of merchants who al- 
ready had long been accustomed to sluggish 
trade restricted largely to day-to-day living 
essentials. The latter found some consola- 
tion, however, in the steps taken by the 
Government in March toward freedom of 
trade and only hoped that this trend would 
widen and continue. 


AGRICULTURE 


General rains and favorable weather con- 
ditions in March greatly enhanced the ex- 
cellent crop prospects for 1952. Cereals were 
beginning to head in the southern part of 
Spain and the olive growers were optimistic 
about a good olive crop. It is reliably re- 
ported that there will be an increased acre- 
age of cereals, sugar beets, cotton, and 
tobacco, but less area planted to potatoes 
for harvest in the 1952-53 crop season. 


June 9, 1952 


Pastures benefited by the rains and mild 
temperatures. While the livestock situation 
was considered good, sporadic outbreaks of 
foot-and-mouth disease continued, particu- 
larly in the northern provinces. 

For the farmer, the most significant de- 
velopments in March were the exportation 
of potatoes to the United States, derationing 
of bread and olive oil, freeing from price 
controls of all meat and meat products, ex- 
cept second and third cuts of beef, and the 
granting of complete freedom of trade in all 
livestock. 

On March 26, 1952, the Government de- 
creed that, beginning April 1 until next 
harvest season, bread will be sold freely in 
the retail market at prices fixed by the 
Government. 

Another decree on March 28, 1952, decon- 
trolled olive oil as of April 1. Any quantity 
can be purchased at the previously fixed 
price of 13.20 pesetas per liter until the end 
of this crop season. 

Freeing livestock from all controls is 
another step in removing Government con- 
trols from agricultural commodities. 

The Government declared that there was 
an exportable surplus of rice this year. Esti- 
mates of this surplus varied from 25,000 to 
50,000 metric tons. 


INDUSTRY 


The important cotton textile industry in 
March observed with interest the transfer 
of certain functions, including purchasing 
and distribution of raw cotton, from the 
Consortium of Cotton Textile Manufacturers 
to the National Cotton Center. The step is 
probably related to the Government’s desire 
to reduce the domestic price of cotton tex- 
tiles. 

Pig iron production was reported up as 
arrivals of American coal shipments eased 
shortages. Steel output prospects were 
brighter, as production of pig iron rose, al- 
though it was reported that scarcity of 
graphite electrodes continued to concern 
electric-furnace operators. 

Difficulties in obtaining materials and 
equipment remained the fishing industry’s 
main problem, as in recent months; fish- 
packing operations were again limited by a 
lack of tinplate. 

Early spring rains helped to increase water 
reserves in reservoirs throughout Spain to 
about 68 percent of capicity, which was the 
highest level on record for the time of the 
year. 

MINING 


For the second successive month, no ex- 
ports of Spanish lead were made and 
smelters were permitted to dispose of quan- 
tities ordinarily reserved for export on the 
domestic market. Further relief to the pro- 
ducers was in sight as the General Services 
Administration agreed to purchase 5,000 tons 
of Spanish lead. 

Wolfram miners were encouraged by the 
Government action to reduce the export 
price of this concentrate to $60 a short-ton 
unit. Unofficial data showed exports at 75.48 
metric tons, of which 40 were sent to the 
United States and the remainder to Italy, 
Germany, and Austria. Considerable stocks 
were reported on hand, and exports were 
expected to increase during succeeding 
months. Export licenses for a total of 164 
tons were issued in March mostly for west 
European destinations. 

Unofficial figures showed mercury exports 
at 2,348 flasks, of which 1,000 flasks went to 
the United States and 950 flasks to the 
United Kingdom. The Spanish minimum 
export price of $200 a flask remained 
unchanged. 

Foreign demand for Spanish pyrites con- 
tinued strong and the minimum export price 
was reported to have been increased from 
87 s. to 105 s. a metric ton (48 percent sul- 
fur) during the month. 


FINANCE 


Quotations of the peseta remained virtu- 
ally unchanged in the Free Exchange Market 


of Madrid through March, but in the Tangier 
market the peseta steadily strengthened. 
In the Madrid market the rate opened and 
closed the month at 39.65 pesetas to the 
dollar, but at Tangier quotations opened at 
50.95 and were 47.85 pesetas to the dollar 
on March 31. 

Although no action has been taken by the 
Government to raise the legal maximum of 
currency in circulation, currency outstand- 
ing rose by 142,000,000 pesetas during March 
to a total of 35.6 billion pesetas. 

On March 10 the Treasury successfully 
floated the 3-billion-peseta bond issue an- 
nounced in February. 


FOREIGN TRADE 
Official customs statistics for January 1952 

show that imports reached 92,600,000 gold 
pesetas, an increase of some 5,700,000 over 
the like month of 1951, while exports were 
valued at 107,100,000, a decrease of 4,400,000 
in comparison with January 1951, resulting 
in a favorable balance of 14,500,000 gold 
pesetas. 

TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Commercial talks with France in March 
resulted in a decision to increase trade in 
each direction by 1 billion francs, under the 
existing Spanish-French trade accord. The 
total annual trade-exchange goal was pre- 
viously valued at 35 billion francs. 

Spain will increase exports to France 
largely of lemons, almonds, dried fish, and 
raisins; France will step up its exports to 
Spain of taxicabs, trucks, tractors, and ma- 
chinery for food packing. 

Spain also concluded a new commercial 
and payments agreement with Italy on 
March 26, increasing the total annual trade- 
exchange goal from $48,000,000 to $52,000,000, 
in spite of the fact that performance under 
the previous trade accord in 1951 showed a 
total trade valued at some $12,300,000, com- 
pared with the goal of $48,000,000.—U. S. 
EMBASSY, MADRID, APR. 23, 1952. 


Syria 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
AGRICULTURE 


Although the planting of cotton in Syria 
in 1952 is supposed to have been held to 
100,000 hectares (250,000 acres) by recent 
legislation, a maximum estimate places the 
area planted, or soon to be planted, at 
200,000 hectares (500,000 acres) and a more 
modest estimate at 125,000 hectares (300,000 
acres). Apparently even the devastation of 
almost one-half the crop by pests in 1951 did 
not much cool the ardor for cotton in Syria. 
An explaining factor is that the previous 
season’s machinery and irrigation facilities 
are still available and must be employed to 
amortize the investment which they repre- 
sent. 

MARKETS AND PRICES—FINANCE 


Poor 1951 crops in Syria and rising world 
prices of the goods purchased by Syria were 
the chief factors which made for depressed 
economic activity in the first quarter of 1952. 

Inventories of building materials re- 
mained large, while their prices declined by 
small percentages. The biggest drop, a 17- 
percent decline in the price of cement, has 
resulted from the increased capacity of the 
Damascus plant and the recent opening of 
a new cement factory in Aleppo. 

The Syrian pound continued to depreciate 
slightly during the first quarter of 1952 in 
terms of gold and foreign exchange, includ- 
ing the Lebanese pound, which reached, in 
March, its highest premium over the Syrian 
pound since the premium changed from the 
Syrian to the Lebanese pound last October. 
The available figures show large increases in 
bank deposits and note circulation, which 
have created some inflationary pressure. 

The Selo Government decreed an 18- 
month ordinary budget on December 27, 
1951, for the period July 1951—December 
1952, in which anticipated receipts and ex- 
penditures were balanced at S£265,000,000. 
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The absence of any approved budget for the 
last half of 1951 held Government opera- 
tions to the level of fiscal necessity, but it 
would appear that actual revenues have not 
matched budget estimates, and the reduced 
level of expenditures early in the 18-month 
period is therefore not expected to produce 
a budget surplus. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


After many months of negotiating, Syria 
and Lebanon signed on February 4 at 
Chtaura, Lebanon, a new general Economic 
Agreement replacing the former “Common 
Interests’”’ customs union arrangements be- 
tween the two countries which were in- 
herited from the French mandatory au- 
thorities and finally broken off by the Syrian 
Government early in 1950. 

In general, the agreement reflects the 
relative bargaining position of the two 
countries, with both Syria and Lebanon 
making some concessions, but with Lebanon 
unable to include provisions guaranteeing 
for itself a fixed proportion of Syria’s foreign 
trade. The first part of the agreement pro- 
vides for the free exchange of a large list 
of agricultural and animal products, but 
this is made subject to the right of each 
country to license its exports. All these 
products will be included on a unified cus- 
toms tariff when imported from third coun- 
tries, exceptions being made for the com- 
modities, wheat and flour, and for the 
country of Jordan. Similar texts cover a 
list of industrial items which may be freely 
exchanged or on which duties will be low- 
ered by one-third or one-half; Syrian manu- 
factured goods predominate among those 
listed which receive this favorable treatment, 
but some of the most important manufac- 
tures of both countries, e. g. cotton textiles 
and edible oils, are excluded from the ap- 
plication of the text. The agreement will 
run for 1 year and may be renewed annually 
thereafter if both parties agree. 

The fact that the Syrian Government 
secured a majority of the concessions has 
been borne out by a rising clamor from 
Lebanese sources, both unofficial and gov- 
ernmental, that the Damascus Government 
is contravening the agreement. It appears, 
however, that Syrian concessions were 
couched in such language as “either contract- 
ing party may impose an exportation or im- 
portation license’, “. . . whenever the com- 
mercial interests of the two countries so 
require,” and Syria will permit free move- 
ment of Lebanese “but will take into ac- 
count military and political necessities,” 
so that a wide latitude remains within 
which a policy of economic nationalism may 
be pursued. 

Among the many decrees affecting trade 
issued in the first quarter of 1952 was Num- 
ber 151, which requires that, unless a special 
exception is made, foreign businesses must 
be represented in Syria by Syrians, or if 
the representative is a corporation, two- 
thirds of its capital must be subscribed by 
Syrians and the majority of its directors, 
including the chairman, must be Syrians. 
This applies to foreign agencies in Syria as 
well, and the decree has caused apprehen- 
sion, especially among the many Lebanese 
holders of agencies for Syria. The manner 
of the decree’s enforcement is awaited. 

Syrian foreign-trade figures for 1951 will 
not be issued for several months. On the 
basis of United States statistics, it seems 
likely that in the first three quarters of 
1951 the United States was Syria’s number 
one supplier and number one purchaser. 
In the first 9 months of 1951, United States 
exports to Syria totaled $18,037,507; but 
United States imports from Syria amounted 
to $21,079,982, resulting in a net Syrian 
dollar gain on merchandise account of 
$3,000,000. These values were much in- 
creased over those of the first 9 months of 
1950, when United States exports to Syria 
totaled $5,872,828; imports from Syria were 
$7,738,555, and the net Syrian dollar gain 
on merchandise account was $1,900,000. 
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PETROLEUM—LABOR 


First crude from the Iraq oilfields reached 
the Mediterranean terminus of Iraq Petro- 
leum Company’s new pipeline at Banias, on 
the Syrian coast, on March 23, and the 
first tanker shipment was expected to be 
made in April. 

Wages and unemployment remained at 
late 1951 levels, but the organization of 
Syrian labor slowly continued; 4 labor 
unions and 4 employers’ syndicates were es- 
tablished during the quarter; 15 social- 
welfare funds were inaugurated by 13 unions 
and 2 syndicates. The period was marked 
by an absence of strikes. 

The sum granted in the Selo Government’s 
December budget as a subsidy to the six 
Syrian regional labor federations and to the 
National Federation totaled S£90,000 for the 
2 years 1951 and 1952, but of this amount 
less than 50 percent (S£41,380) is to be used 
for administrative expenses, an annual rate 
of one-half that of 1950 ($1—S£3.75). The 
remaining sum, S£48,620, is to be used by 
the Government in furtherance of the 
union’s social welfare projects. The Na- 
tional Federation at the quarter’s end re- 
quested from the Government S£17,000 of 
the foregoing sum with which to set up a 
subsidized pharmacy in Damascus, and sim- 
ilar projects are to be submitted to the 
authorities shortly. 


INDUSTRY 


Industrial loans totaling S£23,627,000 con- 
tracted under the guaranty of the Syrian 
Ministry of Finance, have been extended by 
Legislative Decree No. 150 of March 2, 1952, 
for a period of 8 years from their original 
dates, which range from 1948 to 1951. 
Under this decree, the industries are relieved 
of the necessity of making heavy install- 
ment payments now due. 

The Ministry of Finance has been given 
the authority to control the sugar trade 
in Syria by Legislative Decree No. 210. 
Under this decree it has granted the Sugar 
and Agricultural Products Industries Cor- 
poration of Damascus a virtual monopoly 
for sugar. 

The plant of the Société des Teintureries 
Techniques for dyeing and finishing semi- 
finished textiles located at Homs began 
work in February 1952. 

Early in January 1952 the cement works 
of Société “al-Chahba” pour la Fabrication 
du Ciment et des Materiaux de Construction 
of Aleppo began production of cement be- 
yond the trial runs which had started in 
October 1951. This, with the enlargement 
of the Damascus cement factory, gives 
Syria a total annual cement capacity of 
170,000 metric tons—U. S. LE&GATION, 
Damascus, May 5, 1952. 


United Kingdom 
Economic Conditions 


INVESTMENT AND CONSUMPTION 


The general problem confronting the 
United Kingdom, according to the recently 
issued Economic Survey for 1952, is how to 
bring about a change in the use of resources 
so that a larger portion is devoted to de- 
fense and to exports, even though total avail- 
able resources are expected to be less. Inas- 
much as both the defense program and over- 
sea customers are demanding for the most 
part capital goods, a relatively large reduc- 
tion has had to be made in resources allo- 
cated to domestic investment, especially in 
plant and machinery for civil use. This 
reduction is to be brought about by a tighter 
monetary policy, the suspension of the ini- 
tial depreciation allowances, and by volun- 
tary arrangements made by the manufactur- 
ers of capital goods with the Government 
concerning the proportion of production 
which should be devoted to export. Al- 
though total investment will be reduced, 
investment for defense purposes and in 
building undoubtedly will increase. 


Because of the difficult situation in export 
markets for certain types of consumer goods, 
for which the home demand is already low, 
the Government decided that a greater cut 
in personal consumption at home would not 
contribute effectively to exports. In addi- 
tion, the Government estimated that, in 
view of the trends of prices and of personal 
incomes, it would not be necessary to restrict 
purchasing power by raising taxes above the 
old rates in order to prevent an increase in 
real consumption. 

Personal consumption in 1952-53 in real 
terms is therefore expected to be main- 
tained at approximately the same level as in 
1951-52. However, the composition of this 
consumption will be greatly affected by the 
reduction in imports of various foods and by 
the reduction in th? supply of metal con- 
sumer goods for the home market in the 
interests of export. This year, in compari- 
son with 1951, consumers should be able to 
buy more clothing, furniture, and other con- 
sumer goods produced at home, as well as 
services, such as travel and entertainment. 


THE BUDGET 


The British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
presented a record peacetime budget of 
£4,230,000,000 on March 11, 1952. At the 
same time he announced a series of other 
antiinflationary measures aimed at reducing 
the British balance of payments deficit and 
implementing the defense program. 

British imports are to be cut by an addi- 
tional £100,000,000, raising the total amount 
of cuts announced since November 7, 1951, 
to £600,000,000. The latest cuts are to be 
implemented by the withdrawal of open gen- 
eral licenses for a further list of selected 
goods. The latest cuts will affect primarily 
imports from Europe, with the exception of 
France, but the impact on dollar imports 
should be small. Duty free licenses for the 
import of machinery have been suspended. 

The Bank rate for loans was raised from 
244 percent to 4 percent. This increase is 
expected to reinforce other measures already 
operating to restrict investment. The lat- 
ter include physical controls over steel allo- 
cations, and cooperative determination by 
industry and government of the proportion 
of domestic production to be devoted to the 
export trade. 

The budget allocates £1,550,000,000 for de- 
fense expenditures, broadly defined, includ- 
ing £85,000,000 sterling counterpart aid. 
This military expenditure is only £60,000,000 
greater than in the previous fiscal year, be- 
cause of sharp cuts in provisions for stra- 
tegic stockpiling. 

Despite rising costs, civil expenditures 
were held down to £2,180,000,000, which is 
£180,000,000 less than in the preceding year. 
Important cuts were made in food subsidies, 
total reductions amounting to £160,000,000. 
The consequent increased cost of living will 
be offset by increased family allowances, 
pensions, and income tax reductions. 

A large number of alterations in the tax 
structure, designed in part to instill more 
flexibility into the economy, will cut revenue 
£100,000,000 below anticipated revenue for 
1952-53 at existing rates. Earnings from the 
income tax will be reduced. An _ excess 
profits levy is expected to yield £100,000,000 
in a full year, although the yield in the 
coming financial year will be small. In- 
creases were made in the gasoline tax, and 
in postal and communications charges. A 
revision of the purchase tax intended to en- 
courage exports will not involve a change of 
revenue to the government. 

Ordinary revenue is estimated at £4,661,- 
000,000 and will result in a surplus on 
ordinary account of £431,000,000 and an 
over-all surplus of £5,000,000. 


OVERSEA TRADE 


United Kingdom trade statistics for the 
first quarter of 1952 indicate a marked im- 
provement in Britain’s oversea-trade posi- 
tion in this quarter over any quarter of 1951. 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Automotive Products 


AFGHAN REQUIREMENTS 


Afghan Government Motor Monopoly ex- 
pects to import 1,000 motor vehicles during 
1952, consisting of 150 passenger cars and 
850 trucks from the United States. 

Such imports are considered valid require- 
ments, because of the importance of auto- 
motive transport to the Afghan economy, the 
number of motor vehicles in operation in 
Afghanistan (3,900 trucks and 700 passenger 
cars), and the high rate of wear and tear 
on them due to poor roads. 


U. S. IMPORTANT SOURCE OF PASSENGER 
CarS, COSTA RICA 


Motor-vehicle registrations in Costa Rica 
as of December 31, 1951, totaled 9,398, and 
included 5,143 passenger cars, 2,764 trucks, 
856 busses, 35 truck trailers, and 600 motor- 
cycles. These figures compare with 4,645 
passenger cars, 2,308 trucks and 810 busses 
registered as of December 31, 1950. 

The United States was the source of 95 
percent of the passenger cars registered on 
December 31, 1951, 90 percent of the trucks, 
and 85 percent of the busses, and only a few 
of the heavier and more expensive United 
States motorcycles are used. The largest per- 
centage of motorcycles are of British, Ger- 
man, Swedish, and Czechoslovak manufac- 
ture. 

The estimated age of passenger cars reg- 
istered was 3 to 4 years, and that for trucks 
was 6 to 8 years. 

Total importation of new and used motor 
vehicles by Costa Rica in 1951 was 1,353, 
which comprised 498 passenger cars, 639 
trucks, 30 busses, 25 truck trailers, 45 motor- 
cycles, and 116 tractors. This total repre- 
sented a slight increase over the year 1950, 
when imports of passenger cars amounted to 
447 and trucks, 636. Although 1951 imports 
were mainly passenger cars and trucks from 
the United States, there was a shift in the 
Costa Rican market to include a greater 
number of European lower-priced cars. 

For 18 months prior to September 30, 1951, 
passenger cars were assessed, in addition to 
customs duties, an exchange surcharge of 75 
percent of the c. i. f. cost. The import duty 
was increased and the exchange surcharge 
revoked in the last part of 1951. 


CANADA’S REGISTRATIONS, PRODUCTION, AND 
TRADE 


Motor vehicles including trailers and 
motorcycles registered in Canada at the end 
of 1951 are estimated to have totaled approx- 
imately 3,000,000. There were 2,100,000 pas- 
senger cars registered, of which 1,785,000 were 
of United States-Canadian manufacture. 
Trucks registered (excluding special types) 
totaled 701,000; 680,000 were of United 
States-Canadian manufacture. The regis- 
tration included 520,000 trucks of 10,000 
pounds gross vehicle weight and under and 
181,000 units over 10,000 pounds gross ve- 
hicle weight. There were 9,000 busses reg- 
istered in Canada at the end of 1951, more 
than 99 percent of which were of United 
States-Canadian manufacture. Of the 145,- 
000 truck and house trailers registered, 122,- 
500 were small trailers, 8,700 trailer coaches, 
and 13,800 truck trailers, most of them from 
the United States-Canada source. The reg- 
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istrations of motorcycles at the end of 1951 
were estimated at 48,000. An estimated 75 
percent was of English manufacture, 13 per- 
cent from other European sources, and 12 
percent of United States manufacture. 

The average age of the passenger cars and 
trucks in operation at the end of 1951 was 
more than 5 years. 

Canadian production of motor vehicles 
totaled 413,772 in 1951 compared with 390,- 
836 in 1950. The 1951 total included 281,245 
passenger cars, 131,950 trucks, and 577 busses. 
The average motor vehicle reported as made 
in Canada is at least 30 percent United 
States origin. The United States supplies 
all chassis frames and large body stampings 
and other components for some vehicles. 

The 1951 Canadian imports (figures for 
1950 in parentheses) declined to 48,273 (88,- 
528) vehicles and included 42,631 (81,722) 
passenger cars and 5,642 (6,806) trucks and 
busses. The Canadian market for United 
States vehicles greatly improved in 1951, but 
imports from the United Kingdom were 
heavily curtailed. Imports from the United 
States during 1951 consisted of 14,050 pas- 
senger cars, 3,375 trucks, 55 busses, 1,000 
trailers, and 329 motorcycles. The United 
Kingdom provided 28,512 passenger cars, 
2,267 trucks, 6 busses, 21 motor-vehicle 
trailers, and 3,583 motorcycles. 

The 1951 exports of motor vehicles (1950 
trade in parentheses) increased to 60,489 
(34,334) and included 37,181 (24,085) pas- 
senger cars and 23,308 (10,249) trucks. 
Australia, the leading 1951 market, took 14,- 
047 passenger cars and 6,197 trucks, the 
Union of South Africa took 7,163 passenger 
cars and 3,381 trucks, and Brazil, 2,876 pas- 
senger cars and 4,620 trucks. Other im- 
portant markets were Belgium, New Zealand, 
Mexico, Venezuela, Malaya, and Uruguay. 

High taxes and severe credit restrictions 
induced a decline in domestic sales in 1951. 
Total domestic sales, as reported by dealers, 
decreased from 429,695 units in 1950 to 384,- 
756 units for 1951. The decrease occurred 
in passenger-car sales which amounted to 
275,001 units in 1951 compared with 324,903 
in 1950. Sales of trucks and busses, on the 
other hand, increased from 104,792 units in 
1950 to 109,755 units in 1951. 

Credit restrictions were eased slightly in 
January 1952. 


DEMAND IN NEW CALEDONIA EXPECTED 
To BE GREATER 


There were 2,332 passenger cars, 1,541 
trucks, and 290 motorcycles and three- 
wheeled vehicles registered in New Caledonia 
as of January 1, 1952. Of the trucks, 805 
were about 1 ton or under, and the other 
736 trucks were over 1-ton capacity. 

It is estimated that between one-third 
and one-fourth of the passenger cars and 
trucks registered in New Caledonia were im- 
ported during the past 4 years. 

The 1951 imports (1950 imports in paren- 
theses) totaled 258 (193) passenger cars and 
137 (110) trucks, an all-time record. France 
was the source of 173 (170) passenger cars 
and 75 (47) trucks and the United States, 
82 (122) passenger cars and 57 (60) trucks. 

The demand for passenger cars and light 
vehicles is expected to be greater in 1952. 
However, New Caledonia’s shortage of foreign 
currency may affect the extent of purchases 
from dollar and sterling areas. The French 
passenger car is in demand because it is 








cheaper to buy and operate. Lightweight 
European motorcycles are preferred over the 
heavier United States models. 

The road conditions in New Caledonia 
cause severe wear of vehicles, necessitating 
early replacements. Full lines of replace- 
ment parts and accessories for United States 
vehicles, particularly for new models, are 
not available, and often filling orders is 
delayed. 

During 1951, installations of gasoline 
service pumps increased about seven times 
over the 1950 figure. An additional 30 new 
gasoline pumps are expected to be installed, 
which will meet the needs of the country. 

Used vehicles are sold directly by indi- 
vidual owners. About 6624 percent of the 
price for a new United States vehicle must 
be paid in dollars, the remainder in local 
currency. 


UNITED STATES CARS POPULAR IN IRAQ 


The estimated motor-vehicle registration 
in Iraq as of January 1, 1952, included 11,750 
passenger cars and 6,200 trucks, compared 
with 11,438 passenger cars and 6,381 trucks 
on January 1, 1951. The average estimated 
age of the passenger cars is 10 years and of 
trucks somewhat less. 

Imports for the first 11 months of 1951 were 
estimated to total 871 passenger vehicles and 
361 trucks, compared with 908 passenger ve- 
hicles and 631 trucks during the 12 months 
of 1950. It is believed that of the 908 pas- 
senger vehicles imported in 1951, 110 were 
busses and the remainder were passenger 
cars. United States was the principal coun- 
try of origin, supplying 605 (527 in 1950) 
passenger vehicles and 196 (319) trucks in 
the January—November 1951 period. United 
Kingdom was the second largest supplier, 
with 251 (356 in 1950) passenger vehicles and 
138 (306) trucks. United Kingdom has sup- 
plied the greater number of the busses. Rel- 
atively few vehicles are imported from other 
European countries. 

The Government of Iraq has allocated for 
1952 approximately $1,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of passenger vehicles and $1,400,000 for 
trucks from the United States. Imports of 
vehicles from other areas are also controlled, 
but no specific allocations have been made. 
The Director General of Imports divides the 
allocation for United States passenger cars 
between various makes according to demand. 
Dealers of these cars can sell them only to 
persons who have obtained an import license 
from the Director General of Imports. Deal- 
ers may obtain their own import licenses 
for United States trucks, subject to the limit 
of the dollar allocation, and may sell them 
to whomever they wish. This also applies to 
dealers in passenger cars and trucks from 
countries other than the United States. 

The domestic automotive market did not 
change during 1951, and preference for 
United States makes continued. The de- 
mand for passenger cars, particularly United 
States makes, is somewhat greater than the 
supply permitted by the Government. 
United States makes are popular because of 
the sturdy construction and easy ride on 
the rough Iraqi roads. In addition, local 
dealers of United States passenger cars are 
reputed to maintain larger stocks of spare 
parts than their competitors. The same 
preference extends to the used-car market, 
which currently is brisk and is expected to 
remain so throughout 1952. 
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The market for new heavy trucks is ex- 
pected to increase during 1952. For the 
past several years truck purchases have run 
predominately to vehicles of 2 tons and 
under, largely because of the considerable 
quantity of heavy military surplus trucks 
released at the end of the war, which satu- 
rated the local market for trucks of 2 tons 
and over. Some of these surplus vehicles 
are expected to be replaced in 1952 and, in 
addition, construction projects which will 
result from Iraq’s economic development 
program may further increase the demand 
for heavy trucks. It is probable that Diesel 
power will be preferred in heavy trucks, 
although the shortage of repair facilities 
and trained mechanics will be a deterrent 
to their purchase. Truck owners believe 
that Diesel vehicles are most practical for 
long cross-desert hauls. 

The demand for light trucks and pickups 
will probably remain steady throughout the 
year. Dealers state that the use of leaf 
springs in United States pickup trucks make 
them preferred over non-United States 
makes, most of which have coil springs. 

There has been little demand for truck 
trailers in Iraq, and no change is expected 
in 1952. 

The city of Basra, Iraq, is expected to pur- 
chase about 20 new gasoline busses from 
the United States during 1952. 

The Baghdad Passenger Transport Co., the 
largest bus operator in Iraq, received 100 
AEC Diesel busses from the United Kingdom 
during 1951, and it is understood the com- 
pany intends to purchase only Diesel vehicles 
in the future. About 20 gasoline busses are 
remaining in service for the company. The 
Director of the Transport Service is re- 
ported to be investigating the purchase of 
as many as 100 additional Diesel busses 
during 1952. 


POTENTIAL DEMANDS, JORDAN 


The 4,903 motor vehicles registered in Jor- 
dan at the end of 1951 included 2,488 pas- 
senger cars, 1,990 trucks, 394 busses, and 31 
motorcycles. Seventy-two percent (3,482 
units) of the registration was in eastern 
Jordan. 

The United States was the source of 71 
percent of the passenger cars registered, 89 
percent of the trucks, and 96 percent of the 
busses. The motorcycles are mainly from 
the United Kingdom. 

The capacity of each of the 1,040 of the 
trucks registered was less than 4 tons. 
Trucks of 4- to 10-ton capacity totaled 926 
and 34 had a capacity of over 10 tons. 

The average age of vehicles operating in 
Jordan in 1951 was 4 years. 

The 1951 imports (figures for 1950 in pa- 
rentheses) totaled 162 (310) passenger cars 
and 91 (171) trucks. The United States pro- 
vided 78 (144) of the passenger cars and 
24 (34) of the trucks and the United King- 
dom, 63 (156) and 62 (133), respectively. 
These figures include imports from the Arab 
legion. 

The inadequacy of railroad transport in 
Jordan places the burden of both passenger 
and freight traffic on motor vehicles. The 
potential demand for automotive products, 
therefore, is quite high. 

Although United States manufactured ve- 
hicles are by far the most popular, severe 
currency and import restrictions are tending 
to cut down the number of new United 
States motor vehicles in operation in Jordan. 
Each registered dealer of United States mo- 
tor vehicles is allowed to import 2 passenger 
cars and 4 trucks in 1952, and sterling-area 
dealers are allowed to import 2 passenger 
cars and 18 trucks. All spare parts and ac- 
cessories from the United States are also 
severely limited. Import-license fees from 
dollar areas are 6 percent and 2 percent from 
the sterling area. Unlicensed imports from 
dollar areas are fined 25 percent, whereas 
those from soft-currency countries are fined 
only 15 percent. 

FPour-door sedans of lower-priced United 
States makes are very popular. Most of the 
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intraurban taxis are of this kind, and the 
greater number of the intracity taxicabs are 
of the larger seven-passenger United States 
make. 

The small British and other foreign pas- 
senger cars are more favored as a result of 
the import restrictions. The smaller cars 
are cheaper to buy and operate, but they 
do not stand up well to road conditions in 
the Jordan. The market for large busses 
and trucks is also limited by road condi- 
tions. Most of the highways are not more 
than 15 to 20 feet wide, with only sufficient 
room for two cars to pass. All roads are 
built by hand and do not stand up under 
heavy-truck traffic. 

Service facilities for United States motor 
vehicles are adequate only in two or three 
of the larger cities. Stocks on hand of re- 
placement parts appear adequate for the im- 
mediate future. Because of the limited 
number of new passenger cars on the mar- 
ket, used cars and trucks are purchased as 
soon as they are offered for sale. Used cars 
of recent model usually sell at the same 
price or slightly higher than the price of 
new Cars. 


U. K. VEHICLES PROMINENT ON NEW 
ZEALAND MARKET 


The approximate motor-vehicle registra- 
tion in New Zealand as of January 1, 1952 
(figures for January 1, 1951, in parentheses) 
was as follows): 276,036 (254,220) passenger 
cars, 101,500 (91,914) trucks, and 2,345 
(1,605) busses and 24,656 (19,558) motor- 
cycles. In addition, 38,346 (33,879) trailers 
(including truck trailers, house trailers and 
trailer coaches) were registered. Of the 
total number of passenger cars registered, 63 
percent were of United Kingdom origin, 23 
percent Canadian, and 14 percent United 
States; trucks—47 percent United Kingdom, 
30 percent Canadian, and 23 percent United 
States. The busses are mostly of United 
Kingdom origin. About 87 percent of the 
motorcycles are estimated to be from United 
Kingdom and about 13 percent from United 
States. 

About 75 percent of all passenger cars are 
estimated to be more than 10 years old and 
60 percent of all trucks are more than 5 
years old. 

Imports of motor vehicles reached a post- 
war high in 1951, totaling 26,706 passenger 
cars and 8,859 commercial vehicles, com- 
pared with 16,499 passenger cars and 8,619 
commercial vehicles in 1950. 

The New Zealand market is dominated 
by United Kingdom makes. The New 
Zealand Government announced in April 
1951 that £1,500,000 (£1—US$2.80) would be 
allocated for the purchase of approximately 
3,000 passenger cars from the United States 
and Canada. Trade sources indicate that 
all of these vehicles (shipped completely 
unassembled) are now in New Zealand and 
are being assembled. 

There are 10 motor-vehicle assembly plants 
in New Zealand; 6 are fully equipped for 
complete assembly. The plants receive the 
completely unassembled passenger cars and 
trucks; they assemble, paint, and equip 
them with some local parts (chiefly bat- 
teries, upholstery, mufflers, and some tires). 
In 1951, however, a substantial proportion 
of passenger cars was imported completely 
assembled, as a result of the removal of im- 
port licensing in February on passenger cars 
from soft-currency countries and buyer de- 
mand for quick delivery. With general im- 
port-licensing reimposed in March 1952, it 
is expected that most passenger cars enter- 
ing under the new licensing system will be 
assembled locally. 

A large unsatisfied demand for passenger 
cars and commercial vehicles continues in 
New Zealand. Since the war, the number 
of imported vehicles have been insufficient 
to keep pace with the demand. A waiting 
period of from 2 to 5 months continues for 
delivery on the most popular of the low- 
priced United Kingdom passenger cars. 
United States and Canadian makes are in 


keen demand, and it is believed that these 
passenger cars could be sold in larger quan- 
tities than before the war if it were not for 
present import restrictions. 


IMPORTS INTO PARAGUAY 


Passenger-car imports by Paraguay during 
1951 were confined to those brought in by 
the Paraguayan Government (about 120), 
the joint United States-Paraguay enter- 
prises (about 40), and diplomats (about 60). 
Although the Decree prohibiting the im- 
portation of passenger cars lapsed on Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, it is, in effect, continued by 
the refusal to grant import permits. A lim- 
ited number of truck chassis were imported 
also, most of them from the United King- 
dom or other European countries. 


PERUVIAN IMPORTS OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


The 1951 Peruvian imports of motor ve- 
hicles totaled 12,872, compared with 8,519 
units imported in 1950. The United States 
provided 89 percent of the 1951 imports and 
65 percent of the 1950 imports. 

Of the 6,993 passenger cars imported in 
1951, the United States provided 5,874 and 
the United Kingdom 789. The United King- 
dom supplied 1,787 of the 2,724 passenger 
cars imported in 1950, whereas the United 
States provided 348. 

The United States was the source of 5,827 
of the 6,130 trucks imported in 1951 and 
5,190 of the 5,760 trucks imported in 1950. 

Peru imported 52 busses in 1952, of which 
16 were from the United States, and 34 were 
of German manufacture. The United States 
was the source of all the 35 busses imported 
in 1950. 


Chemicals 


ARGENTINE PLANT PRODUCES BENZENE 


One firm in Argentina began production 
in 1951 of unrectified benzene from light 
coal-tar oils imported from Chile. It hopes 
to increase and purify its output in 1952 
to supply the demand for the rectified prod- 
uct. Rectified benzene is used chiefly in 
the manufacture of benzene hexachloride, 
and annual requirements are estimated at 
5,000 to 6,000 metric tons, supplied chiefly 
by Brazil and the Netherlands. Unrectified 
benzene is used in the manufacture of paints 
and varnishes, ink, soap, chemicals, adhe- 
sives, and fats and oils. Demand has been 
supplied partly by domestic production and 
partly by imports. 

The Government synthetic-toluene plant 
at Campana, which began operations early 
in 1952, also plans to produce benzene and 
xylene. Its output of toluene is estimated 
at about 50 tons daily, which exceeds the 
amount needed for explosives and solvents. 
Production may be reduced if it is found 
possible to divert part of the present ca- 
pacity to the manufacture of rectified ben- 
zene or aviation gasoline; if not, there will 
be an exportable surplus of toluene. Except 
for some coke and refined tars from the State 
Gas Works, no other coal-tar crudes or inter- 
mediates are produced in the country. 


AUSTRIAN OUTPUT OF GYPSUM 


The Austrian Nitrogen Works, Linz, has 
acquired a gypsum plant at Grundlsee, states 
a foreign chemical journal. Annual produc- 
tion of gypsum is estimated at 150,000 metric 
tons and output of anhydrite at 90,000 tons. 
These materials will be used in the sulfuric- 
acid and ammonium-sulfate plants under 
construction at Linz. 


Fats & Oils 


CuBAN Propucts HAVE STRONG FOREIGN 
COMPETITION 


Cuban production of vegetable oils in the 
crop year ended March 31, 1952, was limited 
almost exclusively to peanut oil. After 1948 
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there was a sharp and steady decline in pea- 
nut-oil output in Cuba; now it is not of 
much commercial importance. The chief 
reason for the decline was the comparatively 
small return to peanut growers and crushers 
due to strong competition from imported 
fats and oils. Whereas during World War II 
and the early postwar period several crush- 
ing firms competed for locally produced 
peanuts, during the year ended March 31, 
1952, only two remained in operation. Ac- 
cording to figures supplied by these firms, 
peanut-oil production for the year totaled 
1,500,000 pounds, as compared with 2,100,000 
pounds in the preceding year and 17,000,000 
pounds in the peak 1943-44 period. 

An estimated 32,000,000 pounds of edible 
oils were consumed in Cuba in the calendar 
year 1951, as compared with about 29,500,000 
pounds in 1950. Inedible-oil consumption 
in 1951 was about 11,000,000 pounds. 

Imports of vegetable fats and oils in 1951 
accounted for about 95 percent of the total 
national supply. According to ships’ man- 
ifests, imports of edible vegetable oils totaled 
29,800,000 pounds, as compared with 27,500,- 
000 pounds in 1950. Imports of soap fats 
totaled 6,600,000 pounds, or more than 10 
percent above the 5,900,000 pounds imported 
in 1950. 

The greater part of Cuba’s requirements 
of edible fats and oils is met by imports of 
lard from the United States. Of the re- 
mainder, soybean oil from the United States 
and olive oil from Spain are by far the most 
important. Soybean oil wholesales in Cuba 
at about 34.5 cents a pound, while similarly 
packed olive oil sells for about 50 cents. The 
prices of both tended downward in 1951. 


Foodstutis 


Costa RIcA’Ss COFFEE OUTPUT AND TRADE 


Production of coffee in Costa Rica for the 
1951-52 crop as of March 31, 1952, may be 
judged by the amount of coffee delivered 
to the processing plants, which was 335,772 
bags of 60 kilograms net of clean coffee. 

As of March 31, 1952, the Oficina del Cafe 
had issued export permits for 220,985 bags 
of coffee. Therefore, as of March 31, 1952, 
the amount of coffee pending exportation 
was 114,787 bags. 

Coffee sold for indigenous consumption 
aggregated 18,840 bags. 

Exports of clean coffee from Costa Rica 
in 1951 amounted to 18,351 tons, valued at 
$21,514,101, and of coffee in the husk to 631 
tons, valued at $661,735. 

Exports of coffee in January 1952 totaled 
62,313 bags and in February 1952 amounted 
to 64,272 bags. The United States is the 
destination of the bulk of Costa Rican coffee. 


IRANIAN GRAIN PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Wheat production in Iran from the 1951 
crop was estimated at 1,800,000 metric tons, 
as compared with 2,000,000 tons in 1950 and 
1,631,000 tons in 1949. During the 4-year 
period, 1946-49, production averaged 1,884,- 
750 tons per year. The 1952 forecast is for 
about 1,956,000 tons. 

Barley production in 1951 was estimated at 
about 720,000 tons, a 10-percent decrease as 
compared with the 800,000 tons produced in 
1950. In 1949 production was only 650,000 
tons, but the average for the three preceding 
years (1946-48) was slightly over 830,650 tons. 

Production of feeds and grains other than 
wheat and barley during 1951 was also down 
about 10 percent as compared with that of 
1950; production in 1951 was 55,800 tons, 
whereas in 1950 it was 62,000 tons. Produc- 
tion in 1952 is forecast at 60,000 tons. 

An estimated 1,971,000 tons of wheat were 
consumed in Iran in the year ended August 
23, 1951. This amount was about 8 percent 
above consumption in the preceding year and 
was made possible by higher production. 
Consumption estimates include amounts 
used for seed and wastage from rodent and 
insect damage. 
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Barley consumption from the 1950 crop 
was estimated at about 783,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 655,000 tons in the preceding year, 
and 850,000 tons in the 1948-49 consuming 
year. 

Consumption of grains and feeds other 
than wheat and barley during the past sev- 
eral years has been the same as production. 
Very seldom is there any appreciable carry- 
over of these grains from one year to the 
next. 

There have been no exports of grain (other 
than rice) from Iran for several years. 

Imports of wheat into Iran in the year 
ended August 23, 1951, are shown by records 
of the Customs Administration to amount to 
51,107 tons. However, it is known that 49,490 
tons listed as having been imported from 
the U. S. S. R. during November and Decem- 
ber 1950, were actually delivered prior to 
August 23, 1950, and should have been in- 
cluded in the preceding year’s records. 
Therefore, actual imports of wheat during the 
1950-51 importing year amounted to only 
1,617 tons. All of this wheat came from 
neighborhood countries, Iraq supplying 875 
tons. Pakistan 543 tons. Oman 100 tons, 
Afghanistan 69 tons, and India 30 tons. 

Importations of wheat flour in the year 
ended August 23, 1951, amounted to 1,323 
tons. This flour came mostly from neighbor- 
ing countries, with the exception of 412 tons, 
which was imported from the United States, 
and 24 tons, which came from Australia. 

Since August 23, 1951, imports of wheat 
and wheat flour have been inconsequential, 
and it is believed they will continue so 
through the current marketing year. Im- 
ports of grains other than wheat have been 
negligible. 

Stocks of wheat from the 1950 crop re- 
maining in storage throughout Iran, as of 
August 23, 1951, were estimated at about 
150,000 tons. Stocks of old barley on the 
same date were approximately 30,000 tons. 

As of March 12, 1952, wheat stocks in the 
country were estimated at about 800,000 tons, 
and barley stocks at 316,000 tons. Stocks 
of other grains were about 20,000 tons. 


SALVADORAN COFFEE CROP AND EXPORTS 


The 1951-52 Salvadoran coffee crop, re- 
cently harvested, has turned out slightly 
better than was predicted at the beginning 
of the season. 

The exportable portion of the crop is ex- 
pected to approach 860,000 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each (1 kilogram=—2.2046 pounds), 
which is about 25 percent less than the 
1,128,457 bags of the preceding export crop. 
The good prices paid for the crop compen- 
sated in part for the poor output, not as 
compared with the 1950-51 crop but as com- 
pared with crops of other recent years. An- 
other consoling, although highly speculative, 
factor is the excellent outlook thus far, for 
the next crop. Rainfall has been abundant, 
and coffee planters are believed to be pre- 
pared to combat insect plagues. 

Coffee exports in 1951 totaled 1,097,932 
bags, according to preliminary customs fig- 
ures, as compared with the official figure of 
1,155,333 bags in 1950. The United States 
took the bulk of Salvadoran coffee exports 
in both years—1,026,805 bags in 1951 and 
1,086,762 bags in 1950. 

Registered sales of the 1951-52 export coffee 
crop to April 14, 1952, were 696,266 bags. Ex- 
porters have been complaining of slow sales 
of the crop just ended, but statistics show 
that they have been slow only by comparison 
with those of the preceding crop, which es- 
tablished a record as the most rapidly sold 
crop. Practically all of the remainder of 
the 1951-52 export crop is already in ports 
awaiting sale or shipment. 

Since early in World War II, sales to Eu- 
rope have been small. The lack of dollar 
exchange and the absence of exchange agree- 
ments have been largely responsible for this 
condition. Early in April 1952 orders from 
the Netherlands for coffee in parchment 
showed a sudden spurt, attributed to a pay- 


ment arrangement between that country and 
Germany (Federal Republic) whereby the 
Netherlands will process the coffee for re- 
export to Germany. 

Coffee planters consider the outlook for 
the 1952-53 crop excellent both as to pro- 
duction and market, but admit that it is 
too early to make any firm appraisals. 


Motion Pictures & 
Photographic 
Products 


CENSORSHIP IN THE NETHERLANDS 


A total of 447 films were presented for 
censorship in the Netherlands in the first 
quarter of 1952, including 101 feature films, 
158 short subjects, 108 trailers, and 80 news- 
reels. Of the 101 feature films reviewed, 
95 were approved and 6 rejected. Of the 
6 features rejected, 2 were Russian films, 
1 was Rumanian, 1 was from the Chinese 
Republic, 1 was Swedish, and 1 a United 
States film. The United States film was 
later passed after scenes in which lashing 
occurred were cut. 

Of the 95 features approved by the censors, 
50 were United States productions, 11 were 
French, 9 British, 9 Italian, 9 German, 2 
Austrian, and 1 each coming from Russia, 
Rumania, Sweden, Spain, and Denmark. 

No definite information on contemplated 
production of feature films in the Nether- 
lands is available. The Netherlands Motion 
Picture Association reports that three very 
good shorts were recently completed and 
were to be entered at the International Film 
Festival in Cannes, France. Netherlands is 
taking part in a project that will be financed 
by the five member countries of the Brussels 
Pact—Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg, 
France, and the United Kingdom. The five 
countries are producing a 15-minute color 
short entitled “The Development of Land- 
scape Painting.” Production costs are esti- 
mated at 100,000 guilders. This production 
is considered as an experiment which, if 
successful offers possibilities for future pro- 
ductions whereby the financial risk will be 
borne by various countries. 


MOTION PICTURES IN NICARAGUA 


According to film distributors, the yearly 
requirements for 35-mm. entertainment 
films in Nicaragua is betwen 650 and 750 
films, including old films and reissues of 
previously exhibited films. A total of 319 
first-run feature films were exhibited in 
Nicaragua in 1951, and in the first quarter 
of 1952, 132 first-run features were exhibited. 
Of these 451 feature films 301, or 67 percent, 
were United States productions, 113 were 
Mexican films, 22 Argentine, 6 British, 4 
French, 3 Italian, and 1 each -came from 
Cuba and Germany. 

There are 62 motion-picture theaters in 
Nicaragua exhibiting 35-mm. films, with a 
total seating capacity of about 54,000. The 
new Gonzales theater, which will be the 
second completely air-conditioned theater 
in Nicaragua, is scheduled to be completed 
during the last quarter of the year. Average 
weekly box-office receipts are estimated at 
87,350 cordobas (about $12,500). Entertain- 
ment films continue to be imported without 
need of import permits. Transfer of earn- 
ings is made without restrictions; distribu- 
tors are allowed to make remittances in for- 
eign exchange obtained at the curb exchange 
rate, which fluctuates between 7 and 7.30 
cordobas to the dollar. The official rate is 
5 cordobas to the dollar. 


16-mM. ENTERTAINMENT FILMS IN U. K. 


There are 36 permanent 16-mm. theaters in 
the United Kingdom exhibiting entertain- 
ment feature films. In general, these exhibi- 
tors operate in rural areas 2 miles or more 
from any 35-mm. theater and show films 3 to 
6 times weekly. In addition, the approxi- 
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mately 1,000 mobile 16-mm. units are owned 
by private individuals and by commercial 
companies. It is reported that about 300 
feature films are given commercial 16-mm. 
distribution in the United Kingdom each 
year. 

Five main companies distribute United 
States and British 16-mm. entertainment 
films. The principal company selling 16-mm. 
films is Movie-Paks owned by the J. Arthur 
Rank Organization. About 100 Movie-Paks 
are available and they are being increased at 
the rate of about 20 a year. All are available 
in 16-mm. sound, 16-mm. silent, and 8-mm. 
versions. 

Commercial 16-mm. film libraries rent the 
16-mm. versions of 35-mm. feature films on 
the basis of reels per day or number of days. 
The rental charge for a complete black and 
white film for the first day varies from about 
6s. for a one-reel film to about £10 for an 18- 
reel film. Rental charges for color film are 
approximately double. Very few 16-mm. 
films are imported as nearly all are reduced 
from 35-mmm. films in the United Kingdom. 
(£1—=US82.80; 20s=—£1.) 

A bill before Parliament will place 35-mm. 
and 16-mm. films on the same footing as 
regards censorship and other restrictions. 
The bill provides principally for more con- 
trols with respect to the welfare of children 
attending 16-mm. shows. It will empower 
local authorities to lay down safety regula- 
tions and regulations for seating arrange- 
ments, number of attendants, and other 
facilities. 


Naval Stores, Gums, 
Waxes, & Resins 


CARNAUBA- WAX INDUSTRY, BRAZIL 


Several factors affected Brazil’s 1951-52 
carnauba-wax crop. A severe drought in the 
northeastern part of the country in 1951 
caused large-scale migration of the labor 
force from the stricken area. These unfavor- 
able weather conditions also retarded full 
development of the fronds from which the 
wax is taken, a condition especially notice- 
able in the second cutting. A relatively fav- 
orable price was offered for the wax in the 
early part of the crop year, but prices were 
later reduced. The industry also has been 
influenced by the growing trend toward 
use of machines to extract the wax powder 
from the fronds. This method increases the 
output, as considerable amounts are wasted 
when the hand method is used. 

Production of carnauba wax in the fiscal 
year 1951-52 is estimated at 11,200 metric 
tons. Output by States is as follows, in tons: 
Ceara, 4,800; Piaui, 4,500; Rio Grande do 
Norte, 700; Maranhao, 550; Bahia, 400; and 
Paraiba, 250. 


Pulp & Paper 


THE PERUVIAN INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Pulp and Paper Projects——The following 
information has been obtained from a reli- 
able official source on progress being made 
for installation of a pulp and paper mill 
in Iquitos, Peru. 

The fruitless attempts of ex-Corporacion 
Peruana del Amazonas to finance a project 
submitted by the Cellulose Development Cor- 
poration for establishment of cetico pulp and 
paper mills in Peru through the Banco de 
Reconstrucci6én y Fomento prompted the 
Corporaci6n to consider the proposal of a 
French credit concern, the Banco de Paris y 
de los Paises Bajos. (Cetico is a tropical 
American species.) The project sponsored by 
this bank first contemplates construction of 
a plant for the manufacture of cetico pulp in 
Iquitos and later a paper mill on the coast, 
in either Chimbote or Callao, as either of 
these places offers the advantage of an ade- 
quate supply of water and power necessary to 
keep the mill running. A third plant for the 
production of chemical pulp is also contem- 
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plated in this project and the possibilities 
for its construction are under study. The 
total cost of the new project has been 
roughly estimated at around $4,000,000 to 
$6,000,000. The investment of the French 
bank will be represented by machinery de- 
signed and manufactured for its account by 
French firms. The complete installation of 
this machinery also will be undertaken by 
the bank. On the other hand, the Banco 
Agropecuario del Peru, which has absorbed 
the functions of the former Corporacién 
Peruana del Amazonas, will be responsible 
for the construction of buildings and all civil 
engineering work to be done in Peru in con- 
nection with establishment of the new 
industry. 

Further experiments carried out in Mar- 
seille, France, for improvement of the quality 
of cetico pulp and newsprint manufactured 
in Italy by British technicians have had the 
most encouraging results, and assurances 
have been given that the quality of the 
products can be improved still further. A 
shipment of newsprint produced from cetico 
trunks is en route to Peru for distribution 
among local newspapers. 

The initial output of the projected paper 
mill is estimated at about 12,000 metric tons 
of newsprint. However, provision to expand 
installations so as to enable the paper mill to 
increase production whenever necessary are 
being considered by sponsors of the project. 

Studies on the ground for completion of 
the project are at present under way and are 
being conducted by a group of French indus- 
trialists on behalf of the Banco de Paris y de 
los Paises Bajos. The studies include the 
problems of an adequate supply of raw ma- 
terials, transportation and electric power, 
and location of the mills. The French mis- 
sion expects to submit its final report on 
completion of its surveys and studies by the 
end of May 1952. 

An officer of Compafiia Celulosica y Pape- 
lera del Norte, S. A., in Cayalti near Chiclayo 
has reported that production of kraft paper 
and sulfite wrapping paper in colors from 
sugarcane bagasse was initiated during 
March at an average rate of 10 metric tons a 
day. It was also disclosed that a project for 
installation of machinery for the manufac- 
ture of paper bags and sacks is at present 
under study. 

Pulp, Paper, and Paperboard Industry.— 
The expectations of manufacturers at the 
close of 1950 for a substantial increase in 
production of paper and paperboard in Peru 
during 1951 were amply confirmed by reports 
of paper mills, which fix production at 23,262 
metric tons, or an increase of 7,242 metric 
tons over the preceding year and 2,276 metric 
tons over 1949. An increase in production 
by one company, which as a result of over- 
stocking in 1949 was forced to shut down one 
of its paper-making machines for 10 months 
in 1950, is considered the principal cause of 
the over-all increase in production in 1951. 
Other favorable factors were the strong de- 
mand for all kinds of paper by consumers in 
Peru and neighboring countries and the sat- 
isfactory supply of raw materials throughout 
the year. Reports disclose increases over 
1950 of 3,891 metric tons of coarse paper, 
including wrapping and printing papers, and 
of 3,092 metric tons of liner boards, corru- 
gated cardboard, white duplex and building 
boards. 

Production of pulp, paper, and paperboard 
in Peru in 1950 and 1951 is shown in the 
accompanying tabulation: 


Production of Pulp, Paper, and Paper- 
board in Peru, 1950 and 1951 
[In metric tons] 

Type 1950 1951 
Bagasse pulp__ 6,889 10,131 
oo, eee - pose 
Other printing paper ----. ase le 
Writing and other fine paper_____....--. 169 574 
Coarse paper, including wrapping........ 6,547 11, 146 
, ae all ia Rae ae 588 590 
Paperboard___- : pedtecessceees Be Eee 
Building and insulating boards-_---.------ 100 150 


Peruvian consumption of wood pulp in 
1951 is estimated by consumers at about 7,000 
metric tons, or approximately 733 tons over 
the estimate given for 1950. The paper in- 
dustry reports having used 6,000 tons and 
the rayon industry the remainder of 1,000 
tons. Consumption of domestic bagasse pulp 
equaled production, or 10,131 metric tons, 
against 6,889 metric tons in 1950, an increase 
of 3,242 tons, or 47 percent. 

Gonsumption of paper and paperboard re- 
gained its previous upward trend. Rough 
estimates by manufacturers and the trade fix 
paper and paperboard consumption at 37,000 
metric tons, the highest peak ever reached. 
Consumption of converted paper products 
during 1951 is estimated at 450 metric tons, 

Increased industrial requirements in 1951, 
principally of the cement industry, were re- 
flected in the production of multiwall paper 
sacks. The output of Peru’s sole manufac- 
turer of multiwall paper sacks totaled 15,- 
613,302 units, an increase of 4,661,704 units 
over the preceding year. Production of paper 
grocery bags also increased in response to 
the growing demand; the total output of 
108,950,000 units in 1951 exceeded by 8,950,000 
units that of 1950. Corrugated board boxes 
were also in great demand. Production in 
1951, estimated at 6,739,499 units, showed an 
increase over 1950 of 1,602,729 units. 

Selling prices for domestic paper increased 
by 25 percent as a result of higher costs of 
materials and labor. Prices of imported 
paper, principally writing and printing paper, 
increased by approximately 20 to 25 percent, 
according to trade sources. 

The active demand of the market and the 
accumulation of adequate stocks of raw 
materials, together with a normal labor sup- 
ply, lead paper manufacturers to regard the 
outlook for 1952 as encouraging. 

Foreign Trade in Pulp and Paper.—Imports 
of paper and paperboard in the first 9 
months of 1951, the most recent period for 
which Peruvian trade statistics are available, 
totaled 11,676 metric tons, against 8,841 met- 
ric tons in the same period of 1950. In- 
creased imports of building and insulating 
boards, newsprint, and other printing papers 
were responsible for the over-all increase. 
On the other hand, imports of wood pulp 
in January through September 1951, 
amounted to 5,146 metric tons, a decrease of 
617 metric tons from the similar period of 
1950. Imports of converted paper products 
totaled 366 metric tons, against 161 tons. 
Imports of blotting paper, cellophane bags, 
paper sacks, paper discs and caps for bottles 
and flasks, manila envelopes, drinking cups 
and straws, cones and reels of paperboard 
for use in the textile industry, boxes of card- 
board, and sanitary towels were particularly 
heavy. 

Exports of paper and converted paper 
products in January through September 
totaled 1,865 metric tons, against 654 metric 
tons in the same period of 1950. Increased 
requirements for paper bags, cardboard 
boxes, cardboard, and corrugated paperboard 
in Bolivia, Ecuador, and Colombia were re- 
sponsible for the significant increase in the 
volume of Peruvian exports. 


Radio & Television 


THE COMMUNITY RECEIVER PROBLEM IN 
INDIA 


Broadcasting for community receivers, of 
which there are presently 4,550 in India, has 
been especially developed to meet the needs 
of the country’s millions who cannot afford 
to own receivers. As India’s population is 
predominately rural, provision of listening 
facilities has been particularly necessary in 
villages. Programs especially intended for 
rural listeners are radiated from all stations 
of “All India Radio,” while a few stations, 
namely, Calcutta, Lucknow, Ahmedabad, 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation, 
Communications, and Utili- 
ties Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade 


Dredging of Canal Between 
Cartagena and Magdalena River 


Completion of the dredging project on the 
Colombian Canal del Dique, Cartagena’s link 
with the Magdalena River, is scheduled for 
August 1952, according to officials of the con- 
tracting company. The waterway is trans- 
itable at present, but its condition leaves 
much to be desired. Pursuant to a contract 
signed by a New York dredging corporation 
and the Government of Colombia in January 
1951, the Dique will be deepened and many 
of its curves will be eliminated. 

Although shallow-draft craft are still using 
the canal, it is expected that the opening of 
the canal to all types of river transport ves- 
sels will greatly benefit the port of Cartagena. 
A continuing difficulty has been the shoaling 
of the entrance of the canal into the Mag- 
dalena River at Calamar. However, the 
dredging company has prepared technical 
recommendations for the solution of this 
problem. 


Greek Port Conditions 


There has been considerable recent im- 
provement in Greek port operations, par- 
ticularly at Piraeus, the major port, through 
which move 65 to 75 percent of national ship- 
ments and receipts. Improved labor regula- 
tions and simplified tariffs and fee-collection 
methods were introduced during 1951, and 
a new floating dock, 17 electric cranes, an 
overhead crane system, a grain elevator of 
320 tons capacity per hour, and a 30-ton 
floating crane are now in operation. 

At Salonika, the second port of Greece, a 
new warehouse was recently completed; six 
electric cranes were installed, docking and 
watering facilities were improved, old ware- 
houses were repaired, and arrangements were 
made to handle coal direetly from ship to 
shore. 


Launching of the 
S. S. Braemar Castle 


The S. 8. Braemar Castle, third and last 
passenger ship which Harland and Wolff, 
Ltd. of Belfast, Northern Ireland, was com- 
missioned to build for the Union Castle Line 
was recently launched. The vessel will carry 
556 passengers in one class on the “Round- 
Africa” service from London. It is expected 
that the maiden voyage will take place to- 
ward the end of the year. 

The 17,000-ton Braemar Castle is a sister 
ship to the Kenya Castle and the Rhodesia 
Castle, and the three are identical in dimen- 
sions except for minor variations. 


Expansion of Television 
Facilities Announced in Cuba 


Cuba has six television stations, two in 


Habana and four in other parts of the Re- 
public. 


Radio-television El Mundo, S. A. is con- 
structing a third station in Habana, and also 
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a station in Santa Clara. 
directors of this company recently purchased 
the Union Radio Television Station which 


The owners and 


operates on channel 4 in Habana. Diario de 
la Marina, another influential newspaper and 
a competitor of El Mundo, has announced 
that it will construct its own television sta- 
tion, which will operate on channel 7 in 
Habana. 

Habana’s fifth television station will oper- 
ate on channel 11. It has been assigned to 
the RHC network which is owned by a group 
of United States citizens. This company also 
has licenses for TV stations at Matanzas, 
Santa Clara, Ciego de Avila, Camaguey, and 
Santiago. 

A United States corporation has signed 
agreements to equip and install television 
microwave networks for two Cuban broad- 
casting facilities. This system will permit 
network television broadcasting for the first 
time in the Republic. It is expected to be 
ready for operation in about 8 months. 


France’s Production of 
Natural Gas Up 


Natural-gas wells in the Saint Marcet area 
of the Pyrenees foothills operated by the 
State-owned Gas Authority produced a total 
of 10,100,000,000 cubic feet of natural gas in 
1951, compared with 8,600,000,000 cubic feet 
in 1950. 

At the end of 1951, a high-pressure deep 
gas horizon was encountered in a well at 
Lacq near Pau (Basses Pyrenees), but the 
well blew out of control and had to be 
cemented and abandoned in February 1952. 
However, the well produced about 7,000,000 
cubic feet per day for 2 months before it was 
plugged, along with a spray of light oil. Two 
other 11,700-foot wells are planned for the 
area in 1952. 


New Portuguese Service 
From North Sea Ports 
To the Far East 


The Companhia Nacional de Navegacé&o, 
S. R. L. of Lisbon (Portugal) has recently an- 
nounced that it is inaugurating a new line 
from Hamburg, Rotterdam, and Antwerp to 
Singapore, Macao, Hong Kong, Manila, and 
Dili (Timor). The M. 8. Timor was sched- 
uled to make the first sailing on May 15. 
Subsequent sailings will take place about 
once every 6 weeks; the next one will be 
made by M. S. India on July 9. Both of 
these passenger-cargo vessels are of 17,200 
gross, are motor-propelled, and operate 
under the Portuguese flag. 

Antwerp agents for the line are Eiffe & 
Co., 43, longue rue Neuve. 


Japan’s Postwar Energy 
Production Up 55 Percent 


The total output of Japan’s electric-power 
utilities has increased 55 percent since the 
end of World War II. This expansion is 
attributed principally to SCAP-Japanese 
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Government programs which included: The 
rehabilitation of steam power plants and dis- 
tribution systems; the repair of hydroelectric 
plants and transmission network; increased 
supplies of coal for steam power generation; 
improved utilization of available energy by 
both consumers and power companies and 
installation of new generating equipment. 

The increase in power production from 
1946 to 1951 and the production during the 
peak year 1943, in million kilowatt-hours, are 
shown in the following tabulation: 


Year Hydro Steam Total 
es tebebae 27, 948 6, 048 33, 986 
1946 aii 25, 752 648 26, 400 
1947 : 27, 864 1, 536 29, 400 
1948 . ted 29, 304 2, 424 31, 728 
1949 pas a 32, 544 3, 468 36, 012 
1950 _ . aie ; = 34, 584 4, 248 38, 83 
ae a Pe wits 33, 467 7, 451 40, 918 


Because of the wide fluctuations in hydro 
generation within each year and in annual 
wet or dry cycles, the importance of adequate 
steam electric generation to compensate the 
periodic deficit is readily apparent. Japan’s 
electric-power industry has made consider- 
able headway in the stabilization of power 
supply. Assuming such progress will con- 
tinue to be evidenced in the immediate 
post-treaty period, the industry will be able 
to claim a dependable reserve capacity and 
an enlarged steam power system for base 
load operations. 


India To Be Connected with 
Kabul by Radiotelephone 


Afghanistan will be linked with India by 
radiotelephone sometime next year, accord- 
ing to the Minister for Communications, 
who stated that the necessary equipment is 
expected to be installed in about 18 months. 
The link-up with other countries depends 
upon their demands. However, the Minister 
could not say with which station, Bombay 
or Delhi, Kabul will be connected. 

At present Kabul is connected by wireless 
telegraph with India and other countries. 


Transportation of 
Australian Coal 


Australia supplements its own production 
of coal by importations from India and the 
Union of South Africa. This is done under 
Federal Government subsidy which pays the 
difference between the New South Wales 
parity price and the actual cost of the im- 
ported coal landed in Australia. 

Although the necessity of importing coal 
results primarily from the low rate of out- 
put in Australia, insufficient rail and coastal 
transport are important factors in the prob- 
lem of supplying adequate coal of the proper 
quality to consuming centers. All require 
solution in conjunction with efforts to ob- 
tain sufficient output from Commonwealth 
coal fields. 

Railway facilities were inadequate for 
freight transport in general throughout 1951 
and particularly so with respect to coal 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Forthcoming Fairs Strong 
Stimulant to Foreign Trade 


The trade fairs scheduled for this summer 
and fall throughout the world and especially 
in Europe will act as a strong stimulant to 
world trade. These events have a special 
significance in international commerce as 
a means of developing multilateral trade. 
Not only do fairs foster the imports and/or 
exports of the host country, but transactions 
among all nations represented. 

Information on some of the forthcoming 
trade fairs supplied by the United States 
Foreign Service is given below by country. 

Numerous other fairs and exhibitions of 
importance in world trade are scheduled for 
the fall of 1952. Available information on 
these fairs is published in this section of the 
magazine. A list of fairs and exhibitions 
appears in the first issue of each month. 


Belgium 


Seventh International Fair of Ghent will 
be held in Ghent on September 13-28 under 
the asupices of the Belgian Government and 
the Honorary Presidency of the Burgomaster 
of Ghent. It is organized by the Foire In- 
ternationale de Gand Association, a non- 
profit organization. The Second Interna- 
tional Congress of the Brewery Industries 
will take place in conjunction with the Fair. 

The 1951 event attracted 555 domestic and 
389 foreign exhibitors and drew an attend- 
ance of more than 400,000, including 9,000 
foreign buyers. 

An estimated 950 exhibits will be on view 
at the forthcoming show, with a number 
from England, France, Italy, Holland, Portu- 
gal, Spain, Switzerland, and the United 


States. Nearly every type of product will 
be displayed. 
Available exhibit space totals nearly 


50,000 square meters in permanent buildings 
(1 square meter=10.76 square feet). 

International Food and Housekeeping 
Exhibition is scheduled for October 4-19 at 
the Palais de Centenaire in Brussels. This 
show is an annual one open to all manufac- 
turers and wholesalers of foodstuffs and 
household equipment. Household  appli- 
ances from various countries are usually dis- 
played through Belgian distributors and 
agents; however, in the foodstuffs section 
the exhibitors are mostly Belgian firms. 

Information on events held in Belgium 
may be obtained from the Belgian Chamber 
of Commerce in the United States, Inc., 50 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., or 
directly from the management of the speci- 
fied events. 


Free Territory of Trieste 


The 1952 Trieste International Samples 
Fair will be held from June 29 to July 13 at 
Viale Ippodrome 18, Trieste. Among the 
organizations cooperating in staging this 
venture are the Chamber of Commerce, 
Public Warehouses, Touring Club, Zone 
Presidency, Provincial Administration, and 
the Communal Administration. In the 
fairgrounds, which cover approximately 
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23,000 square meters, of which 9,200 square 
meters are available for exhibits, are six 
permanent steel and concrete pavilions. 
In the 1951 fair, 1,093 firms were repre- 
sented, including 593 from 24 countries and 
113 exhibiting United States products. 
Italy, Austria, Greece, and Yugoslavia had 
Official exhibits. Among the principal ex- 
hibits were heavy and light machinery and 
tools; office machines and equipment; re- 
frigerators and electrical household appli- 
ances; chemicals, drugs, and cosmetics; 
automobiles, motorcycles, and bicycles; sew- 
ing and knitting machines; radio and photo- 
graphic equipment; textiles and clothing; 


food products and furniture. Attendance 
approximated 225,000. Business  transac- 
tions are reported to have_ reached 


$23,000,000. 

Further data on the 1951 or 1952 events 
may be obtained from the United States 
Representative, S. A. I. M. A., Inc., 55 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 


Germany 


German Transportation Exposition, to take 
place at the Rhiem Airport, in Munich from 
June 20 until the middle of October 1953, 
will include communications as well as land-, 
water-, and air-transportation exhibits. 

A newly erected hall will be reserved for 
meetings of the international scientific, tech- 
nical, and business associations that may 
wish to hold conventions in Munich during 
the exposition. A number of organizations 
have already announced that they will hold 
their annual meeting in Munich in 1953 to 
coincide with the fair. 

International Communications Exposition 
scheduled for Munich in the summer of 1952 
will not take place, according to a recent 
report from the local American Consulate 
General. 

Fourth German Handicraft Fair is sched- 
uled for Munich on July 4-20, 1952. 

The 1951 event acommodated 1,150 ex- 
hibitors, including 150 from Belgium, France, 
Italy, Iran, Yugoslavia, Austria, Switzerland, 
and Spain. Domestic sales and export con- 
tracts concluded amounted to many million 
marks, according to the management. The 
Handicraft Fairs held during the past 3 years 
have been meeting places for 1,000,000 inter- 
ested persons, including tens of thousands 
of foreign buyers and business representa- 
tives from 50 countries. 

Exhibitors in the current show will have 
at their disposal five modern exhibition 
halls and an open-air area totaling 320,000 
square feet. 

German Radio and Television Exhibition 
will be held in Dusseldorf, August 22-31. 
Ultrashort-wave radio and television will 
again be one of the main attractions. Other 
important commodity groups are transmit- 
ting and receiving sets, accessories for re- 
ceivers, transmission equipment, music fur- 
niture, component parts, tools, and testing 
and measuring instruments. The last Ger- 
man radio exhibition was staged in 1950. 

The next Offenbach Leather-Goods Fair 
will take place at Offenbach-am-Main August 
31-September 4. At the previous event, held 
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in February, the commodities emphasized 
included ladies’ handbags in leather and 
leather-grained plastics, luggage, and travel 
kits. Fair officials reported that more than 
370 exhibitors participated, including a num- 
ber from Austria, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Spain, and the Netherlands. Attendance 
was estimated at 10,000. Total volume of 
business transacted amounted to approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 Deutsche marks (about 
$4,750,000), and that the largest foreign sales 
were made to firms from Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, France, and Sweden. 

German Fair of Music will be a special ex- 
hibition of musical instruments and music 
requisites staged in Dusseldorf on September 
11 to 15. 

The items to be displayed range from ac- 
cordions, bells, drums, and string instru- 
ments to electro-acoustic instruments. 

“Plastics 1952” Exhibition will take place 
on October 11-19 in Dusseldorf. The Ger- 
man plastics producing and processing in- 
dustry will show among other things the 
activities of the chemical industry and the 
processing techniques. Visitors will be given 
an opportunity to become acquainted with 
all aspects of this modern branch of indus- 
try, ranging from the simplest household 
items, toys, fashion specialities, and ingen- 
iously designed furniture to machine parts of 
all kinds, acidproof linings and mining 
equipment including tools and testing de- 
vices, and products of the artificial-fiber 
industry. 

The 1952 Berlin Industrial Exhibition is 
scheduled for September 19 to October 5. 
Strong industrial and government support 
from Western Berlin and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany is reported assured, and 
participation by many foreign countries 
including the United States is expected to 
be more extensive than in 1951. Exhibits 
by American firms are especially invited. 
Attendance by United States industry, Gov- 
ernment, and labor leaders is invited, accord- 
ing to the fair management. 

Nearly 700 firms participated in the 1951 
fair. Among this number, 476 came from 
England, France, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Yugoslavia, and 
Austria and 9 from the United States. Rep- 
resentatives of United States firms, who 
showed business machines, automotive 
equipment, and other products reported that 
their participation was a success. Most 
countries exhibited their national products 
and advertised their cultural and economic 
accomplishments. Italy displayed tropical 
fruits and wines and Yugoslavia its liquors, 
handicrafts, and rugs. More than 780,000 
persons, 45 percent of whom were from East- 
ern Germany, visited the fair. 

One feature of United States participation 
was an import and export advisory service 
headed by E. Paul Hawk, Deputy Assistant 
Director for Intelligence and Services, OIT, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, formerly 
Commercial Advisor, Export Promotion Divi- 
sion, ECA/OSR, Paris. He was assisted by 
Paul H. Brent, Chief, Foreign Trade Division 
of the San Francisco Regional Office, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. More than 300 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Export-Control Developments 


Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce 


{[Note: Excerpts from recent announcements 
in CEB (Current Export Bulletin) and from 
press releases of OIT (Office of International 
Trade) appear below. The announcements, 
containing more detailed information, may be 
obtained from the OIT, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Any such requests should refer to 
the date and the number of the OIT Press Re- 
lease (free) or of the CEB (for which there 
is a charge of 10 cents each) shown at the end 
of each item.] 


GR-S RUBBER EXPORTS FREED FROM 
QUOTA RESTRICTIONS 


Exports of Government-produced synthetic 
(GR-S) rubber have been freed from quota 
restrictions. The previous licensing criteria, 
as well as quarterly “deadlines” for filing 
license applications, established to permit 
equitable distribution of the GR-S export 
quotas, also have been removed by OIT. 
Export-license applications for GR-S now 
may be filed at any time. 

Continued improvement of GR-S supplies 
has permitted this relaxation. The restric- 
tion on purchases of dry cold GR-S estab- 
lished in the National Production Author- 
ity’s Order M-2, as amended April 21, 1952, 
however, applies to exporters as well as to 
domestic purchasers. M-2 limits the amount 
of dry cold GR-S which a person may pur- 
chase for delivery in any quarter to 50 per- 
cent of the total amount of dry GR-S he 
purchases from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for delivery in that quarter. 

Exports of GR-S, a general purpose syn- 
thetic rubber of the butadiene styrene type, 
have been licensed against export quotas 
since the first quarter of 1952. Before that 
time, GR-—S had not been available for export 
in quantity since the fall of 1950. (OIT 
1013, May 23, 1952.) 


ALL Woop-PULP Exports Now UNDER 
OPEN-END LICENSING 


Exports of paper-making grades of 
bleached sulfite, bleached sulfate, and un- 
bleached sulfite wood pulp now are licensed 
on an “open-end” basis, under a new regu- 
lation, effective May 23, 1952. 

The relaxation was made possible by eas- 
ing in demand for both domestic and im- 
ported wood pulp and increased availability 
of supplies. 

This action removed the quantitative ex- 
port quotas previously established for these 
grades of wood pulp (Schedule B Nos. 
460200, 461010, and 460400) for the second 
quarter. However, exports of these com- 
modities are to be controlled so as to protect 
national security and domestic supplies. The 
second-quarter export quotas were: Bleached 
sulfite and sulfate wood pulp, 10,000 tons; 
and unbleached sulfite wood pulp, 4,000 tons. 

All other grades of wood pulp were placed 
under “open-end” licensing earlier this year. 
These grades, together with those affected by 
the relaxation, will continue to be licensed 
on this basis through the third quarter. 
(OIT 1014, May 23, 1952.) 


NEW YORK EXPORTER DENIED EXPORT 
PRIVILEGES 


Sidney Westheimer of Long Beach, N. Y., 
has been denied all export privileges for 1 
year for violating regulations on export li- 
cense applications. 

The suspension order provides that, be- 
cause of extenuating circumstances, three 
additional months’ suspension shall be held 
in abeyance if Westheimer does not commit 
any further export control violations. 

Between December 1950, and May 1951, 
while Westheimer was vice-president of H. 
Elkan & Company, Inc., New York hide dealer, 
he helped a New York export firm by applying, 
in Elkan’s name, for 12 export licenses cover- 
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ing 20,590 hides and skins, valued at over 
$500,000. The fact that the exporter planned 
to ship the hides to Japan to his own cus- 
tomers was concealed from OIT. This was 
contrary to export control regulations, which 
require that export license applications be 
filed in the name of the exporter. 

OIT discovered the violations in time to 
prevent shipment of all but 2,163 hides and 
skins. 

Westheimer, whose connection with Elkan 
has been terminated, committed the viola- 
tions without the knowledge of other Elkan 
officers and without wilful intent by the 
corporation. However, Elkan was suspended 
from all export license privileges for 60 days 
on May 22, 1952, on the grounds that the cor- 
poration had been negligent in failing to set 
up proper safeguards to insure compliance 
with export controls. 

Westheimer waived all rights to a hearing 
and consented to the suspension order. 

Action is pending against the export firm 
involved in the violations. (OIT 1015, May 
26, 1952.) 


EXPORTS OF PLUMBERS’ BRAssS Goops— 
QUOTAS AND FILING SCHEDULE FOR 
LICENSE APPLICATIONS 


Third-quarter applications for licenses to 
export plumbers’ brass goods must be filed 
in the period June 9-23. 

This filing period applies to all export 
license applications covering copper-base 
alloy plumbing fixtures and fittings and 
specially fabricated parts (Schedule B No. 
618857). 

By requiring all applications for these 
goods to be filed in a specified period, OIT 
will be able to consider the applications in 
relation to each other and to distribute the 
third-quarter quota equitably and promptly. 
The third-quarter export quota for plumb- 
ers’ brass goods has been set at 800,000 
pounds. The same quantity was made avail- 
able for export in the second quarter. 

The new filing period is announced in 
OIT’s Current Export Bulletin, No. 669 
(OIT 1016, May 29, 1952.) 


ULTIMATE CONSIGNEE STATEMENTS ACCEPT- 
ABLE IN LIEU OF IMPORT CERTIFICATES 
UNDER ICDV PROCEDURE 


Exporters applying for licenses to ship stra- 
tegic goods to 10 Western European countries 
have temporarily been authorized under cer- 
tain conditions to continue to submit, in 
lieu of import certificates, statements from 
their foreign customers on the destination 
and end-use of the goods. 

This alternative is for an interim period 
only, and exporters must continue to make 
every effort to obtain import certificates. 
In the very near future, import certificates 
will be mandatory for shipments of strategic 
goods to the 10 Western European countries. 

This temporary extension of limited au- 
thorization, which applies to shipments of 
strategic goods to Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Norway, Portugal, the 
United Kingdom, Western Germany, and The 
Netherlands, has been granted because some 
United States exporters’ foreign customers 
have reported delays in securing the required 
import certificates or their inability to obtain 
them. (The affected commodities are identi- 
fied by the letter “A” in OIT’s “‘Positive List’”’.) 

Import certificates, witnessed by the for- 
eign customer’s government and providing 
official assurance that United States strategic 
goods will not be reshipped from the import- 
ing country without its official authorization, 
have been required since May 1. This 
method of certification, developed in coop- 
eration with the 10 Western European coun- 


tries as part of the import certification-de- 
livery verification (ICDV) procedure, is 
designed to replace the previously required 
“ultimate consignee statement,” specifying 
the destination and end use of United States 
goods. 

However, because a few details of the ICDV 
procedure have not yet been perfected, OIT, 
for an interim period only will continue to 
accept ultimate consignee statements in lieu 
of import certificates in connection with ex- 
port license applications, but only under 
the following conditions: 

(1) The license applicant’s Western Euro- 
pean customer has been unable to obtain an 
import certificate, and 

(2) The applicant certifies in his export 
license application (on Form IT-419) that 
“The applicant has been advised by the ulti- 
mate consignee named herein that the said 
consignee has attempted to obtain an im- 
port certificate covering commodities speci- 
fied in this application, but was unable to 
obtain such import certificate,” and 

(3) The ultimate consignee statement is 
submitted in complete detail, as required by 
OIT. (OIT 1017, May 29, 1952.) 








(Continued from p. 11) 


58. Israel—Morris Greenes (importer, ex- 
porter, manufacturer of chocolate, cocoa, and 
candies), P. O. B. 138, Tel-Aviv, wishes to 
export coating chocolate, cocoa butter, and 
chocolate powder. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

59. Jap:.n—Yoshida-Ichi Shoten Kabu- 
shiki Kaisha (Yoshida-Ichi and Co.), (ex- 
porter, wholesaler), Umeda Bldg., No. 5, 
Makicho 1-chome, Chuo-ku (Central P. O. 
Box 677), Tokyo, offers on an outright sale 
basis about 2 metric tons monthly (subject 
to confirmation) of glutamic acid in powder 
form. Purity 99 percent and up guaranteed 
by firm. Certificate on quality available 
from manufacturer: Asahi Kasei Kogyo 
K. K., Tokyo and Osaka. Pertinent shipping 
instructions desired. 

60. Netherlands—Expertise-en Makelaar- 
skantoor v/h A. Pot (broker and appraiser of 
machinery and metals), 482 Bezuidenhout- 
scheweg, The Hague, offers on an outright 
sale basis second-hand hydraulic engineer- 
ing equipment. List of equipment available 
on request from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

61. Netherlands—Pieter K. Kooiman (ex- 
porter, grower), 119 Westeinde, Enkhuizen, 
offers on an outright sale basis the follow- 
ing: (1) First-grade peat moss pots for any 
cultivation (vegetables, flowers, and plants), 
and peat moss pressed in bales; (2) Portland 
cement, ASTM C.150, Grades I, II, and III; 
and (3) all grades of flower bulbs (customary 
inspection by Inspection Service of the 
Phytopathological Service at Wageningen, 
available at exporter’s nursery at time of 
shipment). 

62. Netherlands—ROVATO, Alg. & Techn. 
Handelsonderneming (commission mer- 
chant), 70 Willem de Zwijgerlaan, The 
Hague, offers on an outright sale basis 10,000 
metric tons of potassium fertilizers, packed 
in bulk in wooden barrels or in paper bags. 
Pertinent shipping instructions requested. 

63. Portugal—Alfredo Rodrigues Dos San- 
tos, Lda. (general merchant, exporter, 
broker), 69 Avenida Da Liberdade, Lisbon, 
wishes to export nylon fishing nets, 15 milli- 
meters mesh in sections of 100 meters long 
per 100 meshes wide, and thread gage of 30/9 
and 30/12; and first-quality (Belgian make) 
bright steel wire for brushes, steel lines, 
sieves, and other industrial purposes, re- 
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sistance 250/300 kilograms per millimeter 
square, wrapped in waterproof paper. 

64. Spain—Laureano Villar Gutierrez (im- 
porter, exporter, commission merchant), 30, 
Fuenterrabia Street, San Sebastian, offers to 
export and seeKs agent for 2,000 annually of 
first-quality shotguns, single and double 
barrel, in the following gages: .177, .410, 12, 
16, and 20. 

Pertinent shipping instructions requested. 

65. Sweden—Stockholms Superfosfat Fab- 
riks Aktiebolag (manufacturer, exporter), 1 
Cardellgatan, Stockholm, offers to export 
perchlorate of ammonia (NH, CLO,). 

66. Syria—Bakhache and Chemmah (ex- 
porter, wholesaler, commission merchant), 
Khan al-Zaim, Aleppo, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for 200 metric tons monthly of 
raw (“Baladi’’) cotton, short staple, for surgi- 
cal dressings and milk filters. Pertinent 
shipping instructions requested. 

67. Union of South Africa—Theo Grieff 
(inventor), 107 Wolmarans Street, Johan- 
nesburg, offers to sell patent rights to a new 
type of milking bucket. This invention is 
said to be applicable also to the production 
of other containers, for example, jugs for 
use in wine cellars. Descriptive informa- 
tion, photographs, and drawing available on 
a lcan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


68. British West Indies—The James Milne 
Co. (importing distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent, commission merchant, real estate 
agent, exporter), St. George’s, Grenada, de- 
sires to purchase and seeks agency for soft 
winter wheat flour and yellow corn meal, 
packed in 100-pound cotton bags; and all 
types of ladies’ shoes, preferably season’s 
surplus in the inexpensive and open varie- 
ties suitable for the tropics. 

69. Canada—Thorpe Bros., Plumbing and 
Heating (importing distributor, manufac- 
turer of sheet metal goods, wholesaler), 114 
6th Street, Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, 
seeks direct purchase quotations and agency 
for china and purchase quotations only for 
cast iron plumbing fiztures, and boiler tools 
for repairing tubular boilers. 

70. Denmark—A/S Serpens (manufactur- 
ers), 135 Gothersgade, Copenhagen K, seeks 
direct purchase quotations and agency for 
the following pharmaceuticals: Sulfa drugs, 
barbiturates, vitamins, hormones, and other 
pharmaceutical chemicals in quantities of 
1,000 kilograms and up (Pharmacopoeia 
quality). 

71. Egypt—The Menzaleh Canal and Navi- 
gation Co. S. A. E. (inland water transporta- 
tion and builders of small steel and wooden 
tugs, motor launches and lighters), 30 Rue 
Fouad ler, Port Said, wishes to purchase 
1- to 3-speed motor passenger launches for 
lake service, capable of developing a speed 
of 15 to 20 kilometers (9.32 miles to 12.42 
miles) per hour. Boats must be able to 
maintain a daily service between two lake 
ports, the total daily run being 63 kilometers 
(39.14 miles). Number of passengers to be 
carried in each motor launch is 70 to 100, 
15 percent first-class and 85 percent third- 
class (no second-class accommodations de- 
sired). A separation is required between 
first- and third-class passengers. Further 
information available on request from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

72. Japan—Amita-Shoten (exporter, im- 
porter), #2, Komeya-cho, Bakamura-ku 
(Central P. O. Box 56), Nagoya, wishes to 
purchase the following types of meters: Gas 
flow, vapor flow, liquid flow, and gas analysis 
(minute gas, H,, CO, SO,, NH,, HS) ; as well as 
gas mixed proportion automatic regulation 
apparatus, vapor temperature automatic 
regulation apparatus, flow automatic regu- 
lation apparatus, liquid level regulation ap- 
paratus, boiler automatic combustion ap- 
paratus, continuity strain measurement 
apparatus, and strain gage. 
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73. Japan—Kusakabe Industrial Co., Ltd. 
(importer, retailer, wholesaler, sales/indent 
agent), No. 1, Ginza-Higashi 5-chome, Chuo- 
ku, Tokyo, desires to purchase tracing and 
drawing paper. Samples of each type of 
paper desired available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

74. New Zealand—The Iron and Steel Co. 
of New Zealand Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, 
distributor, sales/indent agent), Crawford 
Street, Dunedin, wishes to purchase mild 
steel bars, shapes, plates, and sheets, as well 
as stainless steel bars and sheets. 


Agency Opportunities 


75. Germany—Bickel, Boecker & Co. (man- 
ufacturer’s and exporter’s agent), 3 Haendel- 
Strasse, Bremen, seeks agency for American 
fine lard and cocoa beans (preferably 
ACCRA), in usual import quantities. 

76. Mexico—Miguel I. Afif, S. A. (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 20 de Noviembre 42, Desp. 405 
(Apartado Postal 7865), Mexico, D. F., wishes 
agency for tertile machinery, parts, and sup- 
plies, such as emery, sandpaper, and felts. 

77. El Salvador—Wollants Travel Agency 
(travel agency), Apartado 171, San Salvador, 
wishes to act as agent for United States 
transportation companies, particularly air- 
lines. 

78. Syria—Ibrahim K. Homsi (importer, 
commission merchant), P. O. Box 72, Harioa, 
Damascus, seeks agency for 500 tons an- 
nually (first order 50 metric tons) of glu- 
cose 45°. 

79. Venezuela—Carlos Echeverria S. (im- 
porter, wholesaler), Apartado de Correos No. 
1062, Caracas, wishes agency for luxury line 
and best quality perfumery and toilet prep- 
arations, such as face powders, soaps, bril- 
liantines, eau de colognes, lavender waters, 
shaving soaps in wooden bowls, shaving 
sticks, and lipsticks. 


Foreign Visitors 


80. Germany—Dr. Walter Eisbein, repre- 
senting Develop K. G., Dr. Eisbein & Co. 
(manufacturer of reproducing machines 
and equipment (quick copying in 2 min- 
utes), Kleemannstrasse 6, Stuttgart-Bad 
Cannstatt, wishes to contact United States 
manufacturers of office machinery for the 
purpose of discussing plans for establishing 
a sales office in the United States. Sched- 
uled to arrive the latter part of June, via 
Canada, for a visit of 3 to 4 weeks. U. S. 
address: c/o Sereni & Herzfeld, 37 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, and other production centers 
of office machinery. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

81. Indonesia—George F. Szervey, repre- 
senting Javasche Handel Maatschappij 
“JAVAMY” (importer, retailer, manufac- 
turer), 38 Djalan Pahlawan 38, Surabaya, 
Java, desires to establish contacts with 
reputable art agents in a position to sell, on 
@ commission-consignment basis, superior 
types of Indonesian and particularly 
Balinese art objects. Also, seeks exclusive 
manufacturer’s agency in Indonesia, begin- 
ning the latter half of 1953, for automobile 
parts. Scheduled to arrive June 20, via New 
York, for a visit of 4 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: George F. Szervey, c/o Indus Over- 
seas Corporation, 37 Wall Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washington, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Port- 
land, Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Denver, 
Dallas, Atlanta, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Bos- 
ton, and Miami. 





A group of industrialists from Belgium 
who visited Venezuela in March 1952 recom- 
mended that Belgian interests build and 
operate an electrolytic chlorine plant there. 
If such a factory is established, other chem- 
icals also would be produced. 





(Continued from p. 22) 


Bombay, and Madras, also give programs for 
listeners in industrial areas. 

The responsibility for installation and 
maintenance of receivers rests with the 
various state governments, except in the 
State of Delhi, where the plan is being op- 
erated by All India Radio. 

The maintenance of receivers in villages 
has been beset with many difficulties, pri- 
marily owing to the absence of electricity. 
Rural electrification in the country has made 
little headway, except in certain areas in the 
South, and as such, the rural receiver in most 
cases must necessarily be battery-operated. 
Receivers operated from 6-volt batteries have 
so far been mostly used to meet the require- 
ments of villages. The maintenance of such 
receivers has necessitated the establishment 
of a network of battery charging centers and 
provision of suitable transport arrangements 
for replacement of batteries at regular 
intervals. 

The provision of listening facilities has so 
far been mostly confined to villages which 
are linked by tolerably good roads to the 
nearest urban centers. In villages where 
transportation of any kind is unmanageable, 
it was found necessary to consider an alter- 
nate for power supply for operating the com- 
munity receivers. The dry-battery pack ap- 
peared to provide the solution to this 
problem. 

The adoption of the dry-battery receiver 
for community listening has not been easy 
because of certain inherent limitations, such 
as inadequate output to serve a normal 
village audience. After a considerable 
amount of experimentation both by All India 
Radio and some of the rural broadcasting 
organizations of state governments, the use 
of the dry-battery receiver has been ac- 
cepted as possible. 

The limited availability of suitably de- 
signed community receivers has caused the 
state governments so far to use mostly 
domestic types of receivers. The radio in- 
dustry in the country has lately evinced 
keen interest in the development of the com- 
munity receiver. To meet this requirement, 
All India Radio convened a conference of the 
technical heads of the Community Broad- 
casting Organizations of Bombay, Madras, 
Uttar Pradesh, and Hyderabad. This Con- 
ference considered the various aspects of the 
problem and made certain recommendations. 
A joint specification for community receivers 
based on these recommendations generally 
satisfying the requirements of the various 
state governments was drawn up, and has 
been released. It is hoped that the industry 
will utilize these specifications to develop 
suitable models of community receivers to 
meet the needs of the country. 

There were 574,210 licensed receivers in 
May 1951. Of this number, 3,260 were com- 
munity receivers, 26,700 were commercial re- 
ceivers (maintained for demonstration 
purposes by establishments dealing in radios 
and by restaurants, hotels, cafes, and so 
forth), the remainder in private homes and 
automobiles. 

The Director of Programs of All India 
Radio, estimated at five the average number 
of listeners per home receiver and at 100 
per community set. 


TV VIEWERS RESEARCH BY BBC 


A second survey of the British TV public 
was made by the Audience Research Depart- 
ment of the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion in December 1950 (the first was in 
1948), and carried forward to approximately 
the middle of 1951. The method used was 
to take a sample of families with TV sets 
and a control group of similar families 
without sets. 

TV license holders were classified into in- 
come groups of over £1,000 a year, £650—£1,000, 
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£400-£650, £225-£400, and less than £225. business activity in certain fields. Cuts, Tobaceo 
(£1=US$2.80). Although the number of announced in March 1952, ranging up to 80 
sets in each group has grown, the two highest percent in the import of motor vehicles into 
income groups show a diminishing propor- Australia, may result in slowing down present NORWEGIAN DEMAND SHIFTS TO 
tion. At the end of 1947, the two highest expansion programs for increased output of U. S. Tosacco 
f income groups were nearly one-half of the automobile tires and tubes. Consumption of tobacco in Norway prac- 
} television public; in mid-1951 they were ; tically equals imports. There is no signifi- 
_ ees ce eseetan a0 ‘sea aaa Pra FRENCH MorOcco’s RUBBER INDUSTRY cant production of tobacco and exports are 
Pp 
the 14 percent, 27 percent, 45 percent, and 5 per- dustry in French Morocco is limited to rub- imports. 
op- cent. Thus, nearly half were in the income ber-soled shoes, heels, and soles, and mis- Tobacco consumption in Norway in post- 
range of £225-£400 in mid-1951. cellaneous molded articles, hosing, and war years has been at a level of about 33%, 
ages sheets. Four companies are actually pro- percent above prewar average. Consump- 
pri- ducing, and two more are in the process of tion in 1951 was almost identical with 1950 
city. Rubber & Products installation. It is estimated that the whole — consumption—4,699 tons as compared with 
nade industry does not employ more than 1,300 4,683 tons. Consumption of cigars declined 
| the AUSTRALIAN OUTPUT OF RUBBER PRODUCTS to 1,500 persons, who, except for the foreman to 38 tons in 1951 from 55 tons in 1950; and 
most Unofficial estimates indicate that produc- #4 skilled workers, are Moroccans. that of cigarettes, 1,364 tons from 1,422 tons. 
ated. tion of rubber products in Australia in 1951 All rubber requirements are imported, Consumption of smoking tobacco, however, 
have included 1,640,000 passenger car and motor- chiefly from French sources. Imports in 1951 increased to 2,426 tons from 2,305 tons. Con- 
uire- cycle casings; 565,000 truck casings; 92,000 consisted of 488 long tons of natural rubber, sumption of chewing tobacco continues to 
such tractor casings; 2,700 airplane casings; and 41 tons of synthetic rubber, 76 tons of re- decline—320 tons in 1951 and 334 tons in 
nent a total of 1,925,000 inner tubes. About claimed rubber, and 357 tons of rubber scrap. 1950—whereas consumption of snuff is fully 
and 750,000 fan belts, 125,000 refrigerator belts, In 1950, such imports totaled 383 tons, 16 maintained—551 tons in 1951 and 557 tons 
ents and 550,000 multi V-belts were produced. tons, 37 tons, and 720 tons, respectively. in 1950. 
pular In addition, there was an output of 2,000,000 Imports of rubber products in 1951 totaled United States tobacco has comprised a 
feet of flat transmission belting, 500,000 feet 5,467 metric tons, of which 3,583 tons came larger share of imports than before World 
aS 50 of conveyor and elevator belting, 10,000,000 from France, 830 tons from the United King- War II. In recent years United States to- 
hich feet of garden and industrial hose, and dom, and 430 tons from the United States. bacco has supplied more than 80 percent 
- the 10,000,000 pounds of retread materials. Tires and tubes accounted for 4,214 tons of of imports. Imports of leaf tobacco into 
yhere As new plant facilities came into opera- the imports, transmission belting for 497 Norway in 1951 amounted to 3,788 tons, of 
able, tion, notably a large factory in Brisbane tons, and rubber hosing for 318 tons. which the United States supplied 3,169 tons. 
iter- early in 1951, the supply of rubber products In 1950, rubber-products imports totaled In 1950 imports totaled 3,731 tons, of which 
com-~- began to catch up with demand. Toward 4,881 tons, of which 3,178 tons came from the United States supplied 3,171 tons. Only 
& ap- the end of 1951, with a feeling of hesitancy France, 440 tons from the United Kingdom, about 100 tons of tobacco products are im- 
this prevailing throughout the economy, rubber and 801 tons from the United States. Im- ported annually. 
companies experienced the novel sensation ports of tires and tubes in 1950 amounted to Consumer demand has shifted from 
eiver of a mild buyer resistance, but demand for 3,846 tons, transmission belting to 306 tons, Oriental to United States tobacco. United 
easy the industry’s principal products—tires, and rubber hosing to 209 tons. States blended-type cigarettes are preferred 
such inner tubes, belting, hose, and camelback— Exports of rubber products from French to the Oriental type of tobacco. Norwegian 
rmal remained high. Morocco are small and go chiefly to Algeria mixtures of smoking tobacco also are made 
rable Plans for additional plant capacity are and French West Africa. They totaled 244 largely from United States leaf. The cigars 
India being carried out, but the optimism notice- metric tons in 1951 and 255 tons in 1950 and used in Norway are manufactured mainly 
sting able in the industry in 1950 and 1951 has consisted of rubber sheeting, rubber hosing, from [Indonesian and Latin American 
© use been tempered somewhat by slackening of soles, and rubber-soled cloth shoes. tobacco. 
| ac- 
; de- 
i the 
ostly +2 . . ° 
Sa Monthly United States Foreign Trade—Continued 
inced 
com- (Continued from p. 7) 
ment, 
of the UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS ""—Continued 
road- 2 Pa SP ah Pe Prat Dab SNE ede eo i" 
adras, ‘ 
Con- 1951 1952 January-March 
of the Item R aad : . ; cen anne TIT UME 2 EAA) Piles Dae Lenn we " os 
March lle ies sonatas 
ote March | April May | —- October | sa ps | a January | February 1951 | 1952 
erally | — - —- ——~ = —| ———_—} | —____|____ a —_—____|_— ——— --——— 
‘rious PRINCIPAL ComMopITIES—Continued 
d has 
lustry Chemicals and related products thous. of dol 23, 642 29, 357 31, 476 30, 836 21, 323 22,163 | 20,531 | 18,758 | 26,049 | 24,016 81,720 | 73, 707 
velo Industrial chemicals do 5, 790 13, 505 | 12, 549 13, 376 6, 527 8,401 | 5, 349 | 6, 992 11, 414 | 7, 707 36,481 | 24, 911 
P ween) alesbel fthous. of gal 2,890} 15,864 | 13,456 | 15,024 5,328 | 6,372| 1,873 | 6,183 | 13,436 5,420] 46,231 | 21,746 
rs to pny? Qn -\thous. of dol 1, 435 7,774 6, 742 7, 659 2,624 | 3,254) 1,207) 2,138] 6,724] 2,602 19,610 | 10,851 
inhi iaead seit sentient {thous. of short tons_- 258 259 | 284 282 147 | 190 | 156 | 169 | 220 270 704 748 
rs in ee a ee ee. ee 12,439} 10,031 | 11,599 | 12,176 5,883 | 8, 098 6,663 | 6, 992 | 9,917 | 11,183 | 27,837 | 33, 539 
com- a heclooaobeti as 
lal re- 1 Data include MDAP shipments as follows: 1951, March, $106.7 million; April, $83.5 18 Exports of United States or domestic merchandise. 
ration million; May, $129.2 million; September, $81.2 million; October, $58.8 million; November, 4 Include edible and inedible oils and fats. 
radios $84.1 million; December, $59.6 million; 1952, January, $65.0 million; February, $78.7 18 Includes advanced manufactures of iron and steel (except such items as belts, nails, 
nd so million; March, $94.2 million; and January-March 1951 and 1952, $253.3 million and pipe fittings, and fabricated structurals) and advanced manufactures of nonferrous 
.s and $237.9 million, respectively. metals. 
2 Turkey is included with Europe and excluded from Asia in all periods shown. 16 Data exclude selected items of these groups moved into “special category”’ classes. 
+See note of explanation at beginning of table. Type I ‘‘special category” exports See Foreign Trade Notes for January 1952. 
India include those commodities not reported separately; Type II, those commodities reported 17 Imports for consumption. 
umber separately for which country of destination is not available. 18 Includes a few nonagricultural items; quantity excludes a few small items not re- 
t 100 ‘ This total includes Iceland and Trieste, in addition to the countries shown. ported in pieces. 
, 5 MDAP shipments included in this total but not reported separately by country 19 Oil equivalent. 
were as follows: 1951, March, $88.2 million; April, $45.6 million; May, $124.1 million; *© Clean content pounds. 
September, $74.1 million; October, $45.3 million; November, $64.5 million; December 21 Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured copper; value also covers 
+ $47.8 million; 1952, January, $44.9 million; February, $67.1 milion; March, $79.5 million small items of copper manufactures. 
and January-March 1951 and 1952, $224.0 million and $191.5 million, respectively, are 22 Quantity figures, include crude and semimanufactured lead; value also covers small 
public included only in part, that part classed as ‘‘special category’”’ exports being excluded as items of lead manufactures. 
epart- indicated in headnote. *8 Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured nickel; value also covers 
6 Data for 1951 are for Germany, West Germany and East Germany are reported sep- small items of nickel manufactures. 
rpora- arately beginning January 1952. * Includes tin in the form of bars, blocks, pigs, etc., and tin content of ores. 
vas in ’The 11 Eastern European countries in the Soviet Bloc include Albania, Bulgaria, 25 Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured zinc; value also covers small 
mately East Germany, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, and Rumania in addition to the items of zinc manufactures. 
.d was countries shown. * Less than $500. 
; te § Data for 1951 are for Korea. North Korea and Republic of Korea are reported sep- ¥ Medical books valued at $181 exported under general license (G. Pub.) 
V se arately beginning January 1952. * Indexes of foodstuffs, especially those of manufactured foods are considerably in- 
umilies * Includes Gold Coast, Nigeria, and other British West Africa. fluenced by the export sales subsidized by the Department of Agriculture and by foreign 
10 Includes Cameroon, French Equatorial Africa and French West Africa. sales of Government-owned surplus. Such sales are made to foreign purchasers at figures 
1to in- | Data cover trade with countries in sterling area as of March 1952. well below market quotations and often involve shipments of large quantities concen- 
" This total includes Denmark, Iceland, Ireland (Eire), and Trieste, in addition te trated within a few months of the year. 
£1,000, the countries shown. 
‘eekly June 9, 1952 “(4 
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Fhe trade deficit amounted to £211,000,000 
during the first 3 months of this year as 
compared with a quarterly average of 
£302,000,000 for 1951 and £238,000,000 for the 
first quarter of 1951. This reduction in the 
trade deficit is attributed to the increased 
value of exports and reexports. The value 
and volume of imports remained at approxi- 
mately the same level as the average for 1951. 
However, the trade balance for the second 
quarter of this year will be largely deter- 
mined by how successful the import restric- 
tions recently imposed by the British Gov- 
ernment will be in offsetting the normal 
second quarter seasonal increase in imports. 
Exports during the second quarter are very 
likely to be affected by the import cuts in- 
troduced by Commonwealth countries. 

The value of United Kingdom exports to 
the United States in the first quarter of 1952 
amounted to £34,700,000 compared with £31,- 
100,000 in the fourth quarter of 1951 and an 
average of £34,100,000 in 1951, and £28,- 
000,000 in 1950. Special shipments of rub- 
ber and tin to the United States during 
March totaled £5,000,000 and £4,000,000, 
respectively. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Since 1948 the Anglo-American Council 
on Productivity has sent numerous manage- 
ment-labor teams to the United States to 
investigate American production methods. 
The Council has now published two reports, 
which for the first time attempt to analyze 
the progress that has been made in indus- 
tries for which productivity reports were 
prepared. These reports concern the drop- 
forging and steel founding industries. 

The report on drop-forging records a num- 
ber of companies whose increases in output 
in 1951 over 1949, were 40 percent, over 1945 
or 1946, 50 percent and 100 percent, in one 
case 500 percent, over prewar. One of the 
more important firms in this industry claims 
a rate of productivity 5 to 48 percent higher 
than American for 12 identical forgings made 
on similar plant, and an equivalent rate of 
output for seven others. According to the 
Steelfounders Association, there was a gen- 
eral increase in productivity throughout its 
industry of some 15 to 20 percent in the last 
2 or 3 years. 

The provisional index of total industrial 
production for February was 149, compared 
with 144 for January 1952, 151 for February 
1951, and 144 for the year 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROTOCOL TO TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany, Federal Republic.’’) 


Venezuela 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN APRIL 
PROGRESS IN TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


Wholesale and retail trade in Venezuela 
was fairly good in April, and better than 
anticipated for this period of the year, al- 
though merchants in some specific lines 
found business slow. Collections were 
prompt. Country-wide production of crude 
petroleum for the week ended April 28 was 
reported at 1,832,113 barrels, daily average. 
A United States automotive manufacturer 
&’nnounced it soon will assemble passenger 
cars in Venezuela in addition to its trucks 
and commercial vehicles, which already are 
being turned out locally. The passenger 
and commercial vehicles and trucks of 
another United States manufacturer also 
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are assembled in Caracas. Spokesmen for 
various companies engaged in a project to 
distribute natural gas for industrial use in 
Venezuela announced that Caracas, Valencia, 
and Maracay will be supplied by mid-June 
from installations now nearing completion. 


TRADE AGREEMENT 


A five-man United States delegation, rep- 
resenting the Departments of State, Com- 
merce, Agriculture, and Interior, began nego- 
tiations with Venezuela’s delegation in 
Caracas on April 18 toward a supplementary 
trade agreement between the two countries 
to modify the agreement now in force. As 
negotiations were initiated it was indicated 
that there would be no attempt to issue regu- 
lar or frequent public statements, but that 
as developments warranted there would be 
joint announcements of progress made. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The Minister of Communications in April 
told the press that the British-owned C. A. 
Nacional Telefonos de Venezuela, which 
serves Caracas, Maracaibo, and other im- 
portant cities in Venezuela, will spend 300,- 
000,000 bolivars ($90,000,000) to improve and 
expand its services in the country. The 
Minister also said that the company’s cur- 
rent contract with the Government, which 
has 14 years still to run, likely would be 
modified to extend its life to a total of 25 
years from the present. 


AGRICULTURE 


Dressed poultry from local sources is again 
in oversupply at the prices fixed by the 
National Supply Commission on April 4. 
The retail price set that date is 9.25 bolivars 
per kilogram ($1.26 per pound). Producers 
now are asking a reexamination of the fixed 
prices to the end that the consumer will pay 
less and the producer will continue to re- 
ceive 7.75 bolivars per kilogram ($1.06 per 
pound). The Ministry of Development ap- 
pointed a commission to study the costs of 
fluid milk production and the application 
of the Government’s fluid milk subsidy. The 
commission is instructed to investigate the 
possibility of establishing milk grades with 
varying subsidies. Fluid milk production in 
the central milk shed reached an all-time 
high in March (2,578,000 liters) but the 
dairymen claim that production is unprofit- 
able under the reduced subsidy of 0.15 boli- 
vars per liter ($0.043 per quart). Retail 
prices of corn and rice increased suddenly, 
and both are now quoted at almost double 
the normal prices. The Banco Agricola y 
Pecuario reaffirmed prices for the 1952-53 
and 1953-54 corn crops; these range from a 
low of $1.91 to a high of $3.05 per bushel. 
Corn and rice are now being planted under 
very favorable conditions. Seven American 
technicians in the fields of vocational educa- 
tion, land use and demography, and in 
economic studies of rice and milk production, 
have been engaged by the American Inter- 
national Association in connection with its 
cooperative projects with the Venezuelan 
Government. Importers of American ciga- 
rettes arrived at an agreement to restore the 
retail price to 1.75 bolivars ($0.52) per pack- 
age. During the cigarette war, begun last 
fall, the retail price of most standard ciga- 
rettes has been 1.50 bolivars ($0.45) per 
package. 

FINANCE 


Purchases of dollar exchange by the Cen- 
tral Bank of Venezuela in February amounted 
to $40,025,633 and were less than dollar ex- 
change sales by $3,238,150. The balance of 
gold and foreign exchange of the Bank was 
equivalent to $360,199,446 on February 29, 
1952. Government revenue in February 
amounted to 132,120,658 bolivars, less by 
33,685,639 bolivars than expenditures of 
165,806,297. As a result of supplementary 
appropriations to the Government budget 
since July 1, 1951, the approved budget of 
1,951,000,000 bolivars had risen by the end of 
April to 2,290,053,847 bolivars—-U. S. Em- 
Bassy, CARACAS, May 9, 1952. 
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movement. Yet some improvement was 
made in getting rolling stock and laying ad- 
ditional trackage. Prospects are for a con- 
siderable further improvement in 1952, 
with the expectation of greater deliveries of 
and new orders for rolling stock and more 
railwaymen and mechanics coming into the 
service. 





FAIRS and 
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businessmen used this service and some 
9,400 visitors to the booth took notes from 
the many United States business and pro- 
fessional publications on hand. Among the 
most sought-after publications were a book- 
let entitled “The Way to the U. S. Market” 
and the German-language edition of “Sell- 
ing the U. S. Market.” 

Information on these and other German 
fairs and exhibitions may be obtained from 
the German-American Trade Promotion Of- 
fice, Suite 6291, Empire State Building, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., or from 
German Consulates located in New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Atlanta, and New 
Orleans. 


Ireland 


“Ireland Can Make It” Exhibition, to be 
held in Dublin, July 2-12, is being sponsored 
by Irish Exhibitions, Ltd., 93 Middle Abbey 
Street, Dublin. The purpose of the exhibi- 
tion is to afford an opportunity to Irish 
manufacturers to display, during the height 
of the tourist season, goods produced for 
home and oversea markets. 

The site at Donnybrook, Dublin, encom- 
passes a total area of 107,000 square feet, 
58,000 of which is under cover. Among the 
facilities available are a restaurant, bar, and 
car park. 

The publicity campaign will include ad- 
vertising in British, European, and United 
States trade journals. An extensive adver- 
tising program is planned. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the Embassy of Ireland, 2234 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


Switzerland 


1952 Office Equipment Exposition (Inter- 
national) to take place at the Kongresshaus 
in Zurich September 10-14, is being organ- 
ized by the Swiss Appliance Association. 

About 60 Swiss firms, including local sub- — 
sidiaries of American companies and 20 local 
distributors of American products, are ex- | 
pected to participate. As in former shows, 
participation in the 1952 event is limited to 
members of the association. The 62 mem- 
bers will represent makers of almost all Swiss 
and many foreign brands of office machinery 
and other office appliances. Sales repre- | 
sentatives rather than manufacturers except — 
those having sales offices in Switzerland are 
to exhibit. The over-all floor space of the 
exposition is approximately 4,500 square 
meters. 

Swiss Fair of Lugano, which takes place ~ 
every autumn, is scheduled for October 4-19. 
The products usually displayed are of Swiss 
origin. It is one of four annual Swiss 
sample fairs. The others are the Swiss In- 
dustries Fair at Basel, the Swiss Fair of 
Lausanne, and the Agricultural and Dairy 
Fair of St. Gallen. 

Further data on the event may be ob- 
tained from Swiss commercial representa- 
tives located in various cities of the United 
States. 
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